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NOW READY. 
MRS. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 


SAINT MICHAEL. 


A Romance. From the German of E. Werner, 
author of “ Banned and Blessed,” etc. 12mo, 
Extra cloth. $1.25. 


The novels of E. Werner are always readable and 
in the highest degree entertaining. Mrs. Wister’s 
refined and pure taste never leads her amiss in 
making her selections, and the novel before us is 
more interesting than any of its predecessors. She 
is one of the best translators from the German in 
this country, and the felicitous manner in which 
the work has been done in the present volume adds 
to the charm of a truly agreeable novel. 


MRS. WISTER’S PREVIOUS TRANSLATIONS. 


12mo. Extracloth. Each, $1.25. 
VIOLETTA, 
THE LADY WITH THE RUBIES, 
VAIN FOREBODINGS, 
A PENNILESS GIRL, 
Ble., Etc., Ete. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 
A Novel. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

‘“‘The story deals with the living forces and events 
of to-day, and is one of the most vital and strong 
and keenly interesting of late novels.”—Boston 
Evening Traveller. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers; or any volume will be sent by 
the publishers, post-paid, by mail, on. receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
715 anp 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 

Indemnify the Business or Professional Man Farm 
for his Profits, the = e- Worker for his W: wa leat from 
Accidental Injury guarantee Princi 
Ay 7 th. No MEDICAL See —a . Per- 
m or Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders 
Yearly Accident Policies. nad 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in amoun 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every Coolie day. sana ns 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured nst accide 
THE TRAVELERS were killed or d led, and Too a 
cash efits. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure Fut. 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of ay — Coy 00 a 
to Professional or Business men for $1008 wi th $5.00 
weuly indemnity. —- 

Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
“s Assessments © the Sento ad 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


RopNgy Dennis, JounN E. Morris, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 





JaMEs G. BATTERSON, 
President. 





HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Ete. 





Kocu, Sons & Co., New York, 


IMPORTERS. 
sold at the 7 
Siiod bykthe land { at the principal bookstores. The Trade 





A. C. McCLURG & COS 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as 
steel , AN 
su ‘for business 


ain entail as three or four ordi 


six cents in stamps for samples and price 
i a cite i tae for mm “a _™ 
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A New Nove sy tae Avurnor or ‘‘Tue Srory 
or MARGARET Kent.” 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 12mo, $1.50. 
*** Sons and Daughters’ will be the great novel of 

this season, the leading thing in fiction, in socia 

discussion and interest.” — Boston Traveller 


THE DIAL 


| The Story of the 


An eminent Boston critic writes: ‘‘So brilliant | 


and entertaining a story as ‘Sons and Daughters’ 
is not often met with, and it should have, as it 
deserves, the widest reading.” 


HAPPY DODD. 


By Rose Terry Cooks, author of ‘The Sphinx’s 
Children,” ‘‘ The Deacon’s Week,” etc. 12mo. 
New edition. $1.50. 

“Happy Dodd” is a beautiful and tender novel 
of New England life, especially adapted for home 
reading, and breathing out a strengthening spirit 
of Christian love and heroism. 


The Fiftieth Volume of Tue Srupents’ SERIES oF 
STANDARD Poetry. Edited by W. J. Rotre, A.M. 


SCOTT'S THE LAY OF THE LAST MIN- 
STREL. 

Edited with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. 
Routre, A.M. i1vol. 12mo. Beautifully illus- 
trated, 75 cents. 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 


By Epwry LassetTerR Brynner. $1.50. A Romance 
of Colonial Massachusetts. 

‘*T have derived much enjoyment from Mr. Byn- 
ner’s book. It has strength and manliness,” says 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

‘* The best novel that has come out of Boston this 
generation,” says KaTE SANBORN. 

‘*Seldom, indeed, have the romance of reality, 
and the reality of romance, been so artistically 
blended.” — Boston Traveller. 


RANKELL’S REMAINS. 
By Barrett WENDELL. $1.00. 

‘“*A bitter, caustic, stinging satire, a book of 
power.” —Chicago Times. 


LFBER AMORIS. 


By Henry BERNARD CARPENTER. 
rough edges. $1.75. 

“Tt is emphatically a ie poem, full of sweet- 
ness and light, and studded with rare gems of 
thought and expression.”— Boston Herald. 

co new and wonderful poem. The spirit which 
informs it is noble and exalted in the extreme. 
Had Tennyson or Browning written it, the book 
would need: no introduction.”"—GEoRGE PARSONS 
Laturop, in the New-York Star. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 


Sumner, Mort.ey, Acasstz, CHOATE, etc. By Epwix 
Percy Watrr.te. With portrait ; and Dr. Bar- 
tol’s Memorial Address. $1.50; half calf, $3. 

‘““A positively fascinating piece of reading.”— 

Hartford Courant. 

‘The incidents with which he crowds his pages 
make it flash with brilliancy and at the same time 
represent the man.”— Independent. 


Gilt top and 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY : 


L 

Normans. 

By Saran O. Jewerr. Being the twelfth 
volume in the “Story of the Nations” series. 
12mo, fully illustrated. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 
ConTENts.—The Dragon Ships, Rolf the Gauger, 

William Longsword, Richard the Fearless, Richard 

the Good, Robert the Magnificent, Normans in Italy, 

William the Conqueror, Across the Channel, The 

Battle of Val-es-Dunes, The Abbey of Bec, Matilda 

of Flanders, Harold of England, The Battle of Hast- 

ings, Kingdom and Dukedom. 

reagan 4 issued in the ‘‘Story of the Nations” 
series: ‘‘Chaldea,” ‘‘Greece,” ‘‘Rome,” ‘‘Ger- 
many,” ‘Jews, ve Norway,” “c Spain,” “ Hungary,” 

‘* Carthage,” ‘‘Saracens,” ‘‘ Moors in Spain.” 


“No series of the day deserves more praise than the 
‘Story of the Nations.’ ’—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

“ A clear, rapid, and entertaining account of the prin- 
cipal nations of the ancient and modern world.”—New 
York Tribune. 

“For students, whether 
better books than these.”— 


II 


American Literature, 1607-1885. 

By Cuartes F. Ricnarpson, Professor of 
English Literature in Dartmouth College. 
Part I (complete in itself). The Develop- 
ment of American Thought. Octavo, cloth, 
extra, $3.00. 


“A book that is a credit tothe writer and to the nation, 
and which has a grand future.”—Hartford Post. 

“It is the most thoughtful and suggestive- work on 
American literature that has been published.— Boston 


“It is a book of great learning, and the author has 
a — his task in the spirit of a true critic—wise, 
philosophical, and just.”—New York World. 


young =. there are few 





The Complete Works of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Including his private as well as his official and 
scientific correspondence, and numerous let- 
ters and documents now for the first time 
printed ; also, the unmutilated and correct 
version of his autobiography. To be edited 
by Joun BicELow. 

This edition (which will be the most complete 
ever issued) will be LIMITED .TO sIX HUNDRED SETS, 
and be published in ten royal octavo volumes, hand- 
somely printed from type, in the general style 
of Lodge’s edition of Hamilton's Works, with sev- 
eral engravings on steel. Price per volume, $5.00. 

The first volume is now ready, and the others 
will follow at short intervals. 

As the edition is limited and will not be stereo- 
typed, those desiring sets should enter their names 
at once. (The subscription for the set of Hamilton 
exceeded, by a considerable number, the copies 
printed, and many of the later orders the publishers 
were unable to fill.) 


*,* Putnam's new classified catalogue sent on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: 


{ LONDON: 
27 and 29 West Twenty-Third St, | | 27 King William St., Strand, 
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A.C. McCLURG & 


CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Victor Hugo. Translated by Prof. Melville B. 
Anderson. 8vo. Cloth. 425 pages. Price, $2.00. 


“ Here, then, is a book that ought to have a wider read- 
ing in America. With all the talk prevalent in the 
United States about living for the elevation of the 
people, no man ap among us who has a tithe 
of the fervid faith in the people that gloweth in the 
heart of Victor Hugo.”—Boston Herald. 

“Few prose works of the great French novelist and 
poet have a greater interest for English readers than 
this volume. It is not only a dissertation upon the 
genius and art of Shakes re, but it is a setting forth, 
in characteristic style, of the fundamental conceptions 
of life and art which were held by Victor Hugo. The 
earlier poet affords the later poet a text, from which he 
develops his own ideas touching the relation of litera- 
ture to life, and touching the work of genius and art 
in the world. Such a book has something of the interest 
of an autobiography, especially when it comes from a 
hand so entirely unrestrained by conventions as that 
of Hugo.”—The Book Buyer, New York. 

“With Victor Hugo, no art, no culture, 20 merely 
zwsthetic consideration can weigh for a moment in the 
scale against humanity. His burning love of freedom 
and democracy never had a more intense and eloquent 
expression than in this work. To help the poor, to teach 
the ignorant, to relieve the unfortunate, to succor the 
oppressed, to give to all who now des a hope and 
aspiration, to bring peace instead of war, justice and 
pe in place of tyranny, love and kindness in place of 
selfishness and greed—to strive to the utmost to bring 
to pass the kingdom of heaven in this world—this, he 
shows us, is the true mission of art, and through art 
and by means of art, at once the duty and the privilege 


of men of genius.”—Chicago Inter 


THE STANDARD ORATORIOS. 


Their Stories, their Music, and their Composers. 
A Handbook. By Greorce P. Upton. Uniform 
with ‘‘ The Standard Operas,” 12mo. 335 pages. 
Yellow edges. Price, $1.50. Full gilt, $2.00. 


“* The book is a masterpiece of skilful handling, charm- 
ing the reader with its pure English style, and keeping 
his attention always awake in an arrangement of matter 
which makes each succeeding e and chapter fresh in 
interest and always full of instruction while always 
entertaining.” —The Standard, Chicago. 

“Mr. Upton has followed in the lines that he laid 
down in his Standard Operas, and has produced an ad. 
mirable handwork, which answers every pur that 
such a volume is designed to answer, and which is cer- 
tain to be popular now and for years to come.”—Mail and 
Express, New York. 

“Equal in merit to the aythor’s preceding manual of 
The Standard Operas. We can give no better praise. .... 
The book is in every way a model of what such a volume 
should be.”—Literary World. 

“The book, without doubt, will meet with a cordial 
welcome. It contains 1n one compact volume informa- 
tion scattered through a whole library of books on music 
and which is not ofien accessible except to those who 
have access to the largest public collections.”—Brookiyn 
Citizen. 

“Like the valuable art hand-books of Mr. Jamison, 
these volumes contain a world of interesting informa. 
tion, indispensable to critics and art amateurs. The vol- 
ume under review is el 5! and succinctly written, 
and the subjects are handied in a thoroughly compre- 
hensive manner. The favor which has been so generously 
accorded to The Standard Operas leads us to think that The 
Standard Oratorios will also be welcomed by those who 
enjoy the sacred music of the great masters, and that 
it will prove a valuable addition to other works of mu- 
sical reference.”—Pudlic Opinion, Washington. 





THE AZTECS. 


Their History, Manners, and Customs. From the 
French of Locren Brart. Authorized transla- 
tion by J. L. Garner. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. 
340 pages. Price, $2.00. 


“ Those who have read Ignatius Donnelly’s ‘ Atlantis’ 
can form a ready estimate of this history of the Aztecs, 
when it is said that it rivals the former k in wealth 
of fancy, clearness of style, and cogency of reasoning.” 

Boston Commonwealth. : 


** Nowhere has this subject been more fully and intelli- 
gently treated than in this volume, now P ced within 
reach of American readers. The mythol the 
Aztecs receives special attention, and all that is known 
of their lives, their hopes, their fears, and aspirations 
finds record here.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“Wecan cordially recommend this book to those de- 
sirous of obtaining a clear and correct outline of the 
history of the original settlement of the valley of 
Anahuac, and of the successive tribes that inhabited it 
until the Aztecs established themselves there and built 
that superb city of Mexico which Cortez saw.”—New York 

“The Sg origin of the present race is graphically 
presented; those strange people whose traces have 
almost vanished from off the face of the earth again live 
before us. Their taxes and tributes, their marriage 
ceremonies, their burial customs, laws, medicines, food, 
poetry and dances aredescrived. . . . . The bookisa 
very | and is brought out with copious 
illustrations.’’— Boston Traveller. 

“The work of M. Biart is a popular synopsis of the old 
accounts of Aztec civilization, corrected and amplified 
by the discoveries of modern scholars... . .. More- 
over, he draws much more freely from_ the Spanish 
chronicies than Prescott did in the introductory cha: 
ters of his ‘ Mexico,’ and the additional knowledge whic 
he obtained from works published since Prescott’s time is 
often highly important. A number of illustrations add 
largely to the interest of his treatise.”—New York Tribune. 


HOME LIFE OF GREAT AUTHORS. 


By Hartie Tyna GriswoLD. 12mo. Cloth. 385 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


“No such excelient collection of brief biographies of 
literary favorites has ever before appeared in this 
country. Mrs. Griswold’s taste and discretion ure as 
muchto be admired as her ———s in the composition 
of these delightful sketches.”—. ‘in, Philadelphia. 

“Most often we have a condensed biography, with 
special attention given to the personal element, in the 
way of description, anecdote, reminiscences, and other 
such matters us a skilful collector could gather from the 
plentitul sources of such information. There isa notice. 
able good taste shown in dealing with those more inti- 
mate portions of the lives of the heroes and heroines— 
the affaires de coeur.” —The Nat 

“The author’s womanly instincts have enabled her to 
see, in the private lives of the authors whom she de. 
scribes, in their loves, their habits, hopes, successes, 
and Cepeeement, all their faults as well as their vir- 
tues, and she presents i in each sketch as it 
appears to her unprejudiced eyes. She has made a book 
which my an interest that at times becomes thrill- 
ing, as in the death-bed scene of Poe’s wife, and his own 
tragic death from delirium tremens, in the hospital in 
Baltimore.’’—Pubdlic Opinion, Washington. 


“The work is done with the utmost good taste and 


mere collection of reminiscences, which begin with 
Goethe, include Madame De Statl, Lamb, Irving, 
Emerson, George Sand, Charlotte Bronte, t 
Fuller, and George Eliot, and end with Ruskin, would 
naturally be great, and when strung together by 80sym.- 
pathetic a pen as Miss Griswold’s, their value is pleas- 
antly deepened. We commend the volume most 
heartily.” —The Week, Toronto, 





Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & 


COMPANY, Chicago. 
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-D. APPLETON & CO. | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Geographical and Geological Dis- 
tribution of Animals. 

By AxcrLo Heuprmm, Professor of Invertebrate 
Paleontology at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, etc. Vol. 57 of The Inter- 
national Scientific Series. One vol., 12mo, 435 
pages. Price, $2.00. 


y, that of furnishi 
reference, wherein the more salient 
features of the phy and geology of animal forms 
aiter and readily found.”—From the 


The Rise and Early Constitution of 
Universities. 

Wirs a Survey or Mepiavat Epvucation. By 
8. 8. Laurm, LL.D., Professor of the Institutes 
and History of Education in the University of 
Edinburgh. Vol. 3 of The International_Hduca- 
tion Series, edited by W. T. Harris,” LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Creation or Evolution ? 


A PurosopuicaL Inquiry. By Grorcr TicKNoR 
Curtis. One vol., 12mo, 564 pages, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


“The result a my study of the hypothesis of evolu. 
is an ingenious but delusive mode of 


Tbe Poison Problem ; 


Or, Taz Cause AND CurRE oF INTEMPERANCE. By 
Feumx L. Oswaip, M.D., author of ‘‘ Physical 
Education,” ‘‘ Household Remedies,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth. Price 75 cents. 


On the Susquebanna. 


A Nover. By Wuu1am A..Hamwonp, author of 
“Lal,” ‘*Doctor Grattan,” ‘‘Mr. Oldmixon,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“On the Susquehanna” is a novel of reali life as it 
exists in the picturesque region of middle Pennsylva- 
nia—a fon hitherto neglected by writers of ficti 


NEW BOOKS. 
cA New Book by Mr. Browning. 
RTANCE 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF 
IN THEIR Day. 

Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo and 
the Fates; concluded by another between John 
Fust and his friends. By Ropert Browning. 1 
vol. 16mo, $1.25; also uniform with the crown 8vo 
edition, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Emancipation of Massachusetts. 


By Brooxs Apams. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
In this book Mr. Adams attempts to point out the 
by which Massachusetts was emancipated from the 
ecclesiastical and political narrown bigotry, and in. 
tolerance which he claims dominated the colony down 
to the Revolution. His book is vigorously written and 
challenges careful study. 


The Golden Justice. 


A Novel. By Wi11am Henry Bisnop, author of 
“The House of a Merchant Prince,” ‘‘ Det- 
mold,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This is un mestonahty the most striking novel Mr. 
Bishop has yet written. hile appearing serially in the 
Atlantic Monthly it attracted marked attention by its plot 
(which has been pronounced worthy of Hawthorne), its 
dramatic incidents, its fine discrimination of character, 
and its excelleut narrative style. 


Thomas H. Benton. 


Vol. XIV. of American Stutesmen Series. By 

THEODORE RoosEVELT. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Mr. Roosevelt's intelligent and adequate biography of 
this distinguished statesman, whose long and eventful 
political career covered a most important period in Am. 
erican politics, cannot fuil to be of great value and 
interest. 
American Statesmen. 

Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
Joun Quincy Apams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ALEXANDER Hamiiton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Joun C. Catnoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 
Anprew Jackson. By Prof. William G, Sumner. 
Joun Ranpotrps. By Henry Adams. 
James Monroe. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
DanreEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. 
James Mavison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
Joun Apams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Joms Marswati. By Allan B. Magruder. 
Samvuet Apams. By James K. Hosmer. 
Each vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A Millionaire of Rough-and- Ready, 
and Devil's Ford. 

Two characteristic new stories by Bret Harte. 
Little Classic style. 18mo, $1.00. 

Shakespeare's Insomnia. 


And the Causes Thereof. By Franxir H. Heap. 


16mo, parchment paper cover, 75 cents. 
A clever little brochure, in which the writer quotes 





The local coloring, personel and topographical, is such as 
could only have An given thro rh a minute acquaint- 
ance with the people in that part of the country in which 
the action takes place. The plot is absorbing, and well 
maintained to the end of the story. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent by the 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, and 5 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





Pp ly from Shakespeare’s works to prove that he was 
a victim of insomnia, and then undertakes to account for 
it by showing that at the times when these particular 
plays were written the author was harassed by importu- 
nate creditors and heartless attorneys who were trying 
to make him pay debts which it was beyond his power to 
pay... . . Specially interesting to lovers of Shakes. 
pearean bibliography.—Chicago Journal. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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LOWELL ONCE MORE.* 


A new book by him who holds, by the triple 
primacy of satire, of criticism, and of imagi- 
native poetry, the foremost place among living 
American men of letters, is assuredly a literary 
event of no common interest; and that interest 
is not diminished by the years that have rolled 
between Mr. Lowell’s last book and this. 
Mindful of the proverb about the gift horse, 
we smother our disappointment that the little 
volume does not contain the exquisite essay on 
Gray, construing the omission as an implicit 
promise that in the fulness of time our hopes 
are to be crowned by the publication of a 
third volume of “ Among my Books.” Mean- 
while, we find much comfort and refreshment 
in these crumbs and droppings from the mas- 
ter’s feast. Let us deem it a happy augury of 
the ultimate triumph of ideal ends in our Re- 

ublic, that our fellow-countryman, in return- 
ing full of honors to spend his remaining years 
at home, returns also to his abiding home in 
that Republic of Letters of which there is no 
more distinguished living citizen. 

Of these addresses the following were deliv- 
ered in England: Democracy, Garfield, Dean 





* DEMOCRACY, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By James Rus- 
sell Lowell. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 





Stanley, Fielding, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Don Quixote; to these are added the noble 
Harvard anniversary address, and the Chelsea 
address upon Books and Libraries, which is 
worthy of a place beside Emerson’s essay on 
the same theme. Nothing is more noticeable 
and notable in these addresses than the tact 
with which the author has adapted himself to 
this to him new form of literature. For these 
are not literary essays like those in “ My Stud 
Windows ” and “Among my Books,” which all 
lovers of what is best in literature know half 
by heart. The qualities of mind and charac- 
ter are still here, but the literary touch is 
altered. Instead of the former lucky audacity 
of word, the exuberance of wit-steeped 
thought, the “unsolicited profusion of unex- 
pected and incalculable — we have here 
neat, compact, chiselled sentences, brief and 
simple in structure, capable of being uttered 
at a single piston-stroke, and of being ap- 
rehended without over-tension of the mind. 

estraining his reckless habit of sowing 
his pages with untranslated quotations from 
a half-dozen different languages, he makes 
the mother-tongue “search all her coffers 
round,” not with the result of dazzling with 
“seld-seen costly stones,” but of proving that 
the current coin of the language is adequate 
to the discharge of every debt the speaker 
owes his audience. Whatever cannot be 
said in plain English is left the hearer to 
imagine in the pauses between these vivid 
periods. In the Harvard address alone he 
indulges in frequent Latin quotations, as 
required on such occasions by academic law. 
Abundant material is offered for mind and 
imagination to work upon, there being every- 
where a suggestion of infinite riches in reserve. 
We may, without exaggeration, apply to his 
mature and chastened style as here displayed 
what he says of the Greek and Roman 
classics: it is “rammed with life.” 

It has been with no ordinary literary curi- 
osity that Mr. Lowell’s old readers have for 
years looked for some utterance of his, more 
authentic than the imperfect and uncertain 
newspaper reports of his addresses. What, 
we queried, will be the effects upon his style 
and upon his character of this new and un- 
looked-for experience of high civic digzaity, 
bringing our quiet scholar and poet into inti- 
mate relations, official and social, with so 
many of the best representatives of old-world 
culture? Nothing could be more interest- 
ing to the student of letters than to read in 
and between the lines of the essay on Gray 
the story of those years of silent growth, the 
tendency of which, in the case of an ordinary 
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man, would have been away from, rather than 
in the direction of, sympathy with Gray’s 
somewhat dismal life of valetudinary seclusion. 
There was, however, no lack of sympathy 
with Gray—the old idealism was too strong 
for that; and so the chief charm of the essay 
was not what Mr. Lowell had to say about 
Gray, delightful as it was, but what the tone 
and manner told us, so reassuringly, of Mr. 
Lowell. The old Lowellian flavor is unmis- 
takable, but mellower and less pungent; exact 
scholarship has ripened into cosmopolitan cul- 
ture; doubt and iconoclasm give place to 
reverential hope, perhaps to faith; the grasp 
of the understanding is as vigorous as ever, 
and the ability to handle the statesman’s as 
well as the scholar’s theme is proved; satire 
gives place to a and patient toler- 
ance, and, although the wine of wit flows 
freely, it is never for its own sake but always 
to give better relish to the bread of wisdom. 
Of Mr. Lowell’s wit it can be said that it fre- 
quently justifies the pedi of the word, for 
it is, when seriously u like Franklin’s but 
in a far broader way than his, identical with 
wisdom. The manner in which this victorious 
wit is utilized, not only to put the speaker on 
terms with his audience and to enchain 
eir attention, but also to subserve the higher 
ends of discussion, would be the most useful 
of lessons to the over-zealous had they the do- 
cility to take it to heart. Not that everyone 
can practice Mr. Lowell’s peculiar art of sat- 
urating serious thought and argument in wit, 
but everyone can at least abstain from too 
insistently practicing the absence of it. 
Middle- admirers of Mr. Lowell can 
hardly fail to rub their eyes when the 
come upon one of his pathetic allusions to his 
failing memory, “which at my time of life is 
gradually becoming one of her own reminis- 
cences.” It is indeed true that he will cele- 
brate the rounding of the perilous headland of 
three-score and ten, in two years from the 
twenty-second of the present month (Feb- 
ruary). These more than forty years he has 
been doing honorable work in literature. It 
were sad indeed if years spent as his have 
been in busy commerce with those spiritual 
traders in whose bottoms the wisdom and 
life of other times and of all climes float 
down to us, should bring to him and to his 
readers no compensation for the loss of the 
Aladdin’s lamp of youth. If he owns no 
more castles in Spain, as he long ago com- 
plained, he may at least be proudly conscious 
that he has been instrumental in securing 
ampler freeholds there for many dwellers in 
his prosaic castleless fatherland. Such a life 
of consistent devotion to the ideal—to him 
the solidest of realities, apart from which noth- 
ing that is built shall stand,—is in itself the 
best of gifts to an age and a land of material 





aims and sensual desires. Powers like his put 
to such noble uses, a character like his touched 
to such fine issues, form a possession perhaps 
below the poet’s youthful vision, but high 
enough to serve as a beacon to the many 

oung men who are unfurnished with better 
ideals than that of the opulent “self-made 
man” or the magnificent railroad king. 

That Mr. Lowell’s long sojourn at the courts 
of princes has not relaxed his sturdy republic- 
anism nor enervated his loyalty to popular 

vernment, as some have affected to fear it 

ad, is evidenced by his noble defence of 
Democracy. Never has a great principle had 
@ wiser, amore temperate, or a more convinc- 
ing advocate. The power given only to genius, 
of simplifying the problems that baffle the 
statesman, and of sweeping away the sophis- 
tries and delusions that cobweb the public 
mind, has seldom been used to better purpose. 
No analysis will be attempted here of this 
memorable address, which every thoughtful 
American should read and ponder for himself. 
It is not a thing to be read “by deputy.” 
I prefer to close with a passage in which Mr. 
Lowell’s enlightened human sympathy and his 
courageous outspokenness are signally illus- 
trated. The regrettable omissions are due to 
want of space, not to inferiority of matter. 


‘All free goverments, whatever their name, are 
in reality governments by public opinion, and it is 
on the quality of this public opinion that their 
prosperity depends. It is, therefore, their first duty 
to purify the element from which they draw the 
breath of life. . Democracy in its best 
sense is merely the letting in of light and air. : 
. » « What is really ominous of danger to the 
existing order of things is not democracy (which, 
properly understood, is a conservative force), but 
the Socialism which may find a fulcrum in it. If 
we cannot equalize conditions and fortunes any 
more than we can equalize the brains of men— 
and a very sagacious person has said that ‘where 
two men ride of a horse one must ride behind ’— 
we can yet, oa. do something to correct those 
methods and influences that lead to enormous 
inequalities, and to prevent their wing more 
enormous. It is all very well to pooh-pooh Mr. 
George and to prove him mistaken in his political 
economy. I do not believe that land should be 
divided because the quantity of it is limited by 
nature. Of what may this not be said? A fortiori, 
we might on the same principle insist on a division 
of human wit, for I have observed that the quantity 
of this has been even more inosnvendentiy Ratted. 
Mr. George himself has an inequitably large share 
of it. But he is right in his impelling motive; right, 
—, I am — . insisting that humanity 

es a part, by far the most important part, of 
political weep f and in thinking man to be of 
more concern and more convincing than the longest 
column of figures in the world. For unless you 
include human nature in your addition, your total 
is sure to be wrong and your deductions from it 
fallacious. Communism means barbarism, but 
Socialism means, or wishes to mean, codperation 
and community of interests, sympathy, the giving 
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to the hands not so > @ share as to the brains, | to say that American literature has not yet 
but a larger share than hitherto in the wealth they | seen its three-score and ten years, and had its 


must combine to produce—means, in short, the 
practical application of Christianity to life, and has 
in it the secret of an orderly and benign reconstruc- 
tion. State Socialism would cut off the very roots 
in personal character—self-help, fore-thought, and 
frugality—which nourish and sustain the trunk and 
branches of every vigorous Commonwealth.” (pp. 
38-40.) 

The following misprints have been noted: 
P. 77, “Reformation” for “Restoration”; 
p. 83, line 9 from foot, “ country ” for “county”; 
p. 145, misplaced comma in Yast line but one 
of quotation; p. 167, “iii.” for “ii,.”; p. 169, 
line 5, “no” for “do”; p. 236, line 9, “ polite- 
ness” for “urbanity ” Mr. Lowell’s own cor- 
rection). The only ambiguous sentence noticed 
in the book occurs in the passage quoted above: 
“T do not believe that land should be divided 
because the —— it is limited by nature.” 

ELVILLE B, ANDERSON. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


One of the important services rendered by 
the Theory of Evolution has been to emphasize 
the truth that, as the ideas of men change 
with their social growth, definitions must also 
change. “Government” and “Democracy,” 
“Church” and “State,” “Science,” “Eco- 
nomics,” “Religion,” “Liberty,” no longer 
mean what they meant when first used, nor 
even what they meant two hundred years ago. 
The student of literature has at last introduced 
into his investigations the comparative method, 
already so happily used in the study of lan- 
guage, politics, religion, and even economics; 
and as he perceives the field of literature 
gradually narrowed as the thoughts of men 
are specialized, he is recognizing the relativity 
of all definitions, and is recasting the old ones 
which he formerly made for all time. In his 
“Comparative Literature”—a book which, 
despite its narrow range of illustration, is the 
most important contribution to the study of 
the subject of which it treats—Posnett has 
recognized the impossibility of framing a 
definition of literature which shall answer for 
the days of Pericles as well as for the nine- 
teenth century. Consequently he gives, merely 
as a working definition for the recent days of 
literature, the statement that literature consists 
“of works which, whether in verse or prose, 
are the handicraft of imagination rather than 
reflection, aim at the pleasure of the greatest 

ible number of the nation rather than 
instruction and merge effects, and appeal to 
general rather than to specialized knowledge.” 

Accepting this definition, we shall be inclined 








*AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1607—188. Vol. I. The 
Development of American Thought. By Charles F. 
Richardson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





birth about the years 1820-21, when “The 
Sketch-Book,” “The Spy,” and that modest 
pamphlet of forty-four pages, containing among 
other poems “The Yellow Violet,” “Lines to 
a Waterfowl,” and “Thanatopsis,” saw the 
light. Then were born in America the Essay, 
the Novel, and Poetry. In the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, Benjamin Franklin 
had written essays after the manner of the 
older English essayists, but with a flavor trul 
his own; Philip Freneau had produced muc 
easy poetry after the school of Pope; and 
Charles Brockden Brown, just at the begin- 
ning of the present century, had suggested 
the Novel in those varied reproductions of the 
one t of “Caleb Williams.” But these 
were isolated and fitful phenomena, and the 
mass of American writers before Irving had 
been producing not literature, but either in- 
different verse or a great volume of practical 
and specialized prose along the lines of | history, 
theology, and oratory. That much of the 
oratory, some few of the sermons, and an 
occasional page of the history, not only ex- 

ressed a high imagination, but expressed it 
in felicitous phrase and imagery, no one will 
deny. That the works in which they occur 
are not literature, we assert. For American 
literature must be judged by the same stand- 
ards that we apply to English literature in the 
as centuries. Literature goes too 
far afield toward the practical and Gidactic 
ever to recover itself if it be made to include 
oratory; and the same statement, in a higher 
degree, applies to theology, and in a less degree 
to history. But, moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that Bradford and Winthrop were nearly 
contemporary with the magnificent prose of 
Jeremy Taylor and the rich periods of Claren- 
don, and that the same intellectual ancestry 
was back of Cotton Mather and Thomas Fuller, 
of Samuel Sewall and John Evelyn. The his- 
tory the men of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in America were making, the sermons 
and orations they were speaking, were among 
the great forces that made American literature 
when it came to be. As such, a presentation 
of them must preface every treatise which 
attempts the philosophy of our literature. But 
as living forces they must be presented: a cri- 
ticism of them as written preduate is not a part 
of the history of literature. 

The book whose title heads the present 
criticism is a most valuable contribution to a 
treatment of American literature that is but 
just begun. In 1882, Professor Nichol gave 
us his expanded and revised “Britannica” 
article in book form. Although he has not 
been able entirely to escape the “insular” 
atmosphere, has made some ludicrous mis- 
takes, and has given dicta which are based on 
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misconceptions, Professor Nichol has upon the | 


whole demonstrated that a fair-minded and 
earnest Englishman can come at the very 
heart of our literature. 
criticism of that literature, and its rank is 
high. In 1885, Edmund Clarence Stedman 
as a critic surpassed his “ Victorian Poets” in 
his “Poets of America”—a book that must 
be the standard criticism for its subject, and 
this despite the fact that in writing of hisown 
spiritual kith and kin he has occasionally al- 
lowed the generous emotions of the brother 

t to color the estimate by the critic. Pro- 
Sesser Richardson has given us, in the present 
volume, a presentation of our literature that 
may be placed partly alongside of Professor 
Nichol’s treatise as a companion piece, partly 
above it as a corrective criticism. At the 
same time, it will take rank with Stedman’s 
“Poets of America” as our best study in 
American prose. 


His book is the first | 


But both Nichol and Sted- | 


man have a better perspective in their views | 


than that of the present work. Professor 
Richardson’s first chapter is admirable in its 
recognition of what is and what is not Ameri- 
can literature, as well as of the due proportion 
to be preserved in the treatment. Yet in a 
volume of five hundred and twenty-eight 
pages more than one hundred and fifty are 
consumed before Franklin is discussed, and 
nearly half the book must be read before Irving 
is reached. In the introductory chapter, 


John Smith’s writings are justly ruled out, as | 


no more to be considered a part of our litera- 
ture than Henry M. Stanley’s of Central 
African literature; and yet afterwards eight 
pages are given to his. works, the titles alone 
consuming three pages. ‘Too little account is 
made, in the chapter on “‘ Environment,” of 
the geographical and climatic influences, the 
immensities of land and of nature, the elec- 
tric atmosphere,—all suggesting and inspiring 
to illimitable effort—which, although probably 
best presented as one great composite America 
in Walt Whitman, pervade the prose of 
Cooper and Emerson and Hawthorne no less 
than that of Thoreau. 

But in dealing with his subject in its details, 
Professor Richardson’s treatment is unexcelled. 
It would be hard to find more judicious state- 
ment or more graphic portrayal than in the 
chapter on “ Political Literature.” An extract 
will illustrate the author’s felicitous charac- 
terization, and at the same time convey his 
valuable thought as to an important transition 
period in American oratory. He is speaking 
of the orations delivered on the same day in 
1863 by Edward Everett and Abraham Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg. 

‘* His [Everett's] speech was in his most felicitous 

le, and well represented the oratorical school to 
which he belo The language was choice, the 
classical allusions were apt, the modern descriptions 





were poetic yet just, and the spirit, though sad- 
dened, was hopeful for the future of the nation. 
Everett's words were those of the American orator 
of the middle period,—after the Revolution and the 
making of the nation, and before the new time of 
freedom from conventional rules. On the same day 
President Lincoln delivered his famous Gettysburg 
address. The contrast between these two well 
known funeral orations could not have been more 
marked. Everett's was long, Lincoln’s short; 
Everett’s drew allusion from classic history, Lin- 
coln went no farther back than the record of Amer- 
ican nationality; Everett’s displayed the culture 
of the Boston university man and the European 
resident; Lincoln’s was the plain speech of an un- 
lettered native of Kentucky and citizen of Illinois. 
The range and ultimate direction of American 
literature—to which both orations clearly belong— 
could not have been better illustrated than by their 
variant methods and similar results.” 
Then, after a quotation from Everett’s oration, 
he continues: 

‘*So moved on Mr. Everett’s language, in narra- 
tion, congratulation, patriotic appeal, and enthusi- 
astic peroration ; an elegant example of classical 
rhetoric, as applied to the necessities of a modern 
theme. That speech and that day may be deemed 
the bounds of the earlier period of American oratory. 
Our speech-makers before the war were, at their 
best, profound, graceful, finished, inspiring; at 
their worst they were empty, orotund, bombastic, 
uncritical, putting sound before sense, and America 
before the philosophy of history. At their front 
were several true orators, but there lagged behind a 
= army of Fourth-of-July speakers and members 
or Buncombe county. The newer rhetoricians 
were simply to ‘“‘speak right on” without studied 
art or much rhetorical device.” 


The chapter on Washington Irving is a fresh 
contribution to a much bewritten subject. The 
criticism of the “Sketch-Book” judiciously 
mingles praise and blame. 

** All through the collection are marks of an over- 
nicety of manner, an unwillingness to ‘speak out’ 
that in time becomes tiresome; but artificial finish 
had not been too common in our literature before 
Irving.” 

The chapter on Emerson is a strong piece of 
writing. It is a just estimate of our great 
seer, although departing radically at times 
from the traditional New England estimate of 
the man. Noteworthy, in the chapter on Essay- 
ists and Critics, is the late justice done to 
Longfellow’s work as a critic at a time when 
literary criticism was almost unknown in 
America. 

The tribute on page 389 to the “ thorough- 
ness ” of Sanborn’s life of Thoreau is remark- 
able, in view of the fact that in this most 
indifferent of biographies the most vital defect 
is a lack of thoroughness, probably due in part 
to the fact that more than a third of its pages 
are wasted on utterly irrelevant matter. John 
Burroughs deserves a better verdict than 
Professor Richardson gives for him; and the 
statement itself may well be doubted which 
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says that “it may well be doubted whether 
any other name, in the pleasant company of 
American writers on Nature, is worthy of 
mention beside his” Raa meghy 9 A chapter 
on “Religion and Philosophy in Later Years,” 
which covers the whole Unitarian movement, 
is lacking in thoroughness when it omits the 
influence of Buckminster; yet his name will 
not be found in the book. 

We should have been glad to see more of 
the material in this volume relegated to the 
outlying chapters on “Environment” and 
“ Border-Lands of Literature,” and under the 
former head a presentation of the parallel 
forces which have brought our literature to 
the present day. We need to have discussed, 
in their direct bearings on our literature, the 
political situation for fifty years with refer- 
ence to slavery, in its stages of compromise, 
agitation, and war; the religious situation 
about our literary metropolis, in its stages of 
revolt and triumph, as expressed in “ Our Lib- 
eral Movement in Theology;” the social rela- 
tions of class to class through the transitions 
from oneness to separation, codperation, an- 
tagonism ; the industrial situation, in the 
gradual transfer of life from country to city; 
the individual environment of our writers, 
wherein the division-of-labor principle has 
been inoperative: for our literary men have 
largely been workers as well as thinkers—wit- 
ness Bryant, Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman. All these influences, and more, 
should have place in a critical history of 
American literature. J. J. Hatsey. 


THE STUDY OF ZOOLOGY.* 





There has been not a little discussion among 
zoologists of late, regarding the relative value 
of the study of classification and the study of 
anatomy. Classification has come into disfavor 
in some quarters, because text-books on classifi- 
cation are often used for “finding the name” 
only, and because some books and some teach- 
ers seem to make “finding the name” the 
prime object. But, however much the study 
of classification may be abused, anatomists and 
embryologists are no doubt often unjust in 
denying its real value in zoélogical instruction. 

Yet whatever the divergence of opinion on 
this question, all teachers must greet with 
delight such a thoroughly sound book as 
Colton’s “Practical Zodlogy.” It is specially 
intended and adapted for beginning classes in 
high schools, and for such classes it is the only 
book so far published which is fit to be awe | 
It is “designed to aid the student in getting 
a clear idea of the animal kingdom, as a whole, 
by the careful study of a few typical animals.” 





*AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. 
By Buel P. Colton. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 





The study is supposed to begin in the fall of 
the year, and outlines are first given for the 
study and comparison of insects, with an in- 
troduction to the principles of classification. 
Several kinds of insects, the earth worm, bi- 
vaive shell, snail, a few protozoans, a fish, a 
frog, a snake, a turtle, a bird, a mammal (the 
rabbit, supplemented by outlines for the study 
of the eye, larynx, heart and lungs of a larger 
animal), a starfish, a sea-urchin, a fresh-water 
hydra, a sea-anemone, sea-fan, and sponges, 
follow in order. Some abservations on the 
live animal are required; the external struct- 
ure is then taken up, and is followed by an 
examination of the internal structure, by notes 
on the zodlogical position of the animal under 
consideration, and by references to the standard 
works in which its structure and relation may 
be more fully studied. Nothing new is added 
to our knowledge of the animals under con- 
sideration, the anatomical part being chiefly 
arranged from larger works; but the adapta- 
tion of the subject to younger students, and, 
in general, the manner of presenting the sub- 
ject, are the author’s own. In some branches 
the outlines might be fuller. The part on 
mollusks would be much improved by adding 
directions for the study of the internal struct- 
ure of the snail. The Usections for the study 
of the cray-fish among the invertebrates have 
proved especially satisfactory; but generally 
the vertebrate animals are better treated than 
the lower forms are. The book makes no 
pretense to being complete, and it may be 
supplemented either by reading or lectures. 
A list of books for reference is given; but we 
look in vain for a reference to “The Standard 
Natural History.” 

The book not only ought not to be used 
without specimens, but it cannot be used 
without them; and in this lies perhaps its chief 
excellence. Study without specimens is not a 
study of animals, and has no claim to be 
called zodlogy. The aim of the study of zo- 
dlogy is to train the observing and descriptive 
powers “to train the judgment through knowl- 
edge taken at first hand.” The knowledge 
gained is of secondary importance. The con- 
ventional text-book on “General Zodlogy” 
may give a limited knowledge of the nomen- 
clature of the animal kingdom, and other 
information more or less valuable or correct. 
An almanac also gives information more or 
less valuable; and for training the observing 
and descriptive powers, a good almanac is 
about as useful as the Zodlogies commonly 
inflicted upon students. “The only way to 
know animals is to see and handle them. If 
you study Nature in books,” said Agassiz, 
a you go out of doors you cannot find 

er. 

Colton’s Zodlogy is commendable also for 
not giving any plates or pictures of animals 
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whatever. To some, this will seem an objec- 
tion; but it is far better for a student to spend 
an hour in making his own plate, by finding 
and drawing the heart of a crayfish, than to 
have him infer its presence and copy the plate 
into his note-book, all in ten minutes. The 
ave student will never copy from nature 
when he can copy from anything else; for the 
influence of our schools constantly tends 
toward the exaltation of second-hand knowl- 


ed 

Tt has been — by many high-school 
teachers, that only a specialist could teach 
natural history in the way naturalists claim 
that it ought to be taught. This little book is 
in the line of reform, and yet its methods are 
so simple that even a teacher without any 
knowledge of zodlogy can with a little effort 
reach very satisfactory results and learn con- 
siderable zodlogy besides. The students will 
do the work for him, if he will give them a 
chance. While the book is intended for high 
schools chiefly, it will not come amiss in many 
beginning classes in colleges. In this rspect, 
in fact, there is no difference between colleges 
and high schools. Every student in zodlogy, 
no matter how old or how far advanced, is as 
a child in the work until he has learned to use 
his handsand eyes. The wretched book-work 
usually miscalled “Zodlogy” has prejudiced 
many students against handling specimens. 

Cart H. Ercenmann. 


RECENT POETRY.* 


The latest poem of Lord Tennyson has 
attracted a greater and more wide-spread 
attention than anything else that he has pub- 
lished for many years. Mr. Gladstone has 
made it the subject of a controversial discus- 
sion, the English and American reviews and 
newspapers have devoted much space to its 
consideration, and it has been eagerly read and 


* LOCKSLEY HALL SIxTy YEARS AFTER, ETC. By Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

CaP AND BELLS. By Samuel Minturn Peck. New York: 
White, Stokes, & Allen. 

ARIEL AND CALIBAN, WITH OTHER POEMS. By Chris- 
topher Pearse Cranch. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

WITH REED AND LYRE. By Clinton Scollard. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

Post-LAUREATE IDYLS, AND OTHER POEMS. By Oscar 
Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

SONNETS AND LyYRics. By Helen Jackson. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

For Love’s SAKE. Poems of Faith and Comfort. By 
yr J. Preston. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 





THE SILVER BRIDGE, AND OTHER PoEMSs. By Elizabeth 
Akers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MYSTERY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Celia Thaxter. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
New Y AND BALLADS. By Nora Perry. Boston: 
Co. 


THE SLEEPING WORLD, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Lillien 
Blanche Fearing. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 





commented on in all classes of society. The 
explanation of this curious interest is to be 
found, of course, in the fact that “Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After” is distinctly a poem 
with a message, and the greater part of the 
unfavorable criticism bestowed upon it results, 
not at all from its literary quality, but from 
the fact that the message is peculiarly unac- 
ceptable to the democratic spirit of the age. 
It is doubtless quite as legitimate to criticise 
the poem in its character as a political or social 
document as in its character as a literary pro- 
duction, but the distinction should be carefully 
made between these two aspects of the work. 

Considered in the former aspect, the poem 
embodies a warning against the overthrow of 
old institutions and customs; it is the conserv- 
ative protest uttered against the destructive 
tendencies of the Zeitgeist. The old forms of 
church and state are undergoing rapid trans- 
formations in our age; too rapid, the poet 
believes, to insure that their features really 
worthy of preservation shall be saved in the 
process of reconstruction. The poet views with 
apprehension the increasing power of the 
demagogue, the loss of the fixed dogmatic 
faith of the past, the unregulated exercise of 
ge in the hands of a growing democracy. 

e pretence of equality, as urged by the 
ignorant, and the material demand for bare 
realism in literature and expediency in poli- 
tics, sicken him, and, seeing these things called 
for in the name of progress, he cries out, in a 
mood of despair— 


“Let us bush this cry of ‘Forward’ till ten thousand 
years have gone.” 


We cannot believe that this position is well 
taken. To attempt to confute poetry by 
means of statistics would be absurd, but 
leaving out the question of — altogether, 
statistics may reasonably be invoked to prove 
that the author of the poetry is at fault in his 
assumptions. And statistics do unquestionably 
show that the past fifty years have witnessed 
a real and aenly progress in those things that 
determine the material well-being of the En- 
— and most other civilized ~~ To say 
that “Progress halts on palsied feet” even 
“among the glooming alleys” is to reject the 
evidence collected by careful scientific obser- 
vation, That the evils of the “outcast ” por- 
tion of our civilization are still crying ones is 
patent enough, but the very fact that we hear 
so much about them is evidence, not that the 

are more evil than ever, but Se senti- 
ment is awakening from an unhealthy state of 
apathy concerning them; and this is a matter 
for congratulation rather than for despondency. 
The relative condition of moral sentiment is, 
of course, another matter, and cannot be set- 
tled by an appeal to statistics, The present 
age is peculiarly an age of intellectual fer- 
ment, and many disagreeable products have 
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come to the surface of thought. “ Zolaism” 
and “dynamite” certainly have gained an un- 
pleasant prominence, and we may sympathize 
with the poet’s indignant protest against such 
thin ut we cannot sympathize with him 
in his distrust of the republican principle and 
the new faith in humanity. After all, “the 
voices in the field” are the voices of those 
whose interests are chiefly concerned in the 

uestion of war with Russia, and “the suf- 
y of the plow” cannot justly remain un- 
heeded in the question of the Indian Empire. 
And those whom loyalty to the dictates of 
intellectual honesty has compelled to crown 
“barren Death as lord of all,” have at least 
gained thereby an increased realization of the 
responsibilities of life, and merit a less scorn- 
ful word than that which Lord Tennyson has 
forthem. Even Mr. Ruskin, whom no one can 
accuse of sympathy for the present age, can at 
least respect honesty of conviction upon this 
point. “A brave belief in death,” he says, 
“has been reasonably held by many not ignoble 
persons, and it is a sign of the last depravity 
in the church itself, when it assumes that 
such a belief is inconsistent with either purity 
of character or energy of hand. The short- 
ness of life is not, to any rational person, a 
conclusive reason for wasting the space which 
may be granted him; nor does the anticipa- 
tion of death to-morrow suggest, to anyone 
but a drunkard, the expediency of drunkenness 
to-day.” 

The despondent mood, however, although 
so strongly expressed, does not seem to be the 
ultimate outcome of the poet’s reflection upon 
things as they are. We should be unfair to 
him were we not to consider the hopeful 
gleams which here and there light up the 
poem. It is far from being the eager, un- 
questioning hope of the old “ Locksley Hall,” 
but it is marked enough to bring the new 
— into a sort of harmony with the old. 

e read that, after all, 


“Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the 
gleam withdrawn.” 


And the first word is a counsel which surely 

is not hopeless : 

“Foliow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, 
yours or mine, 


Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is di. 
vine. 


“Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can half-con- 
trol his doom— 

Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant 
tomb.” 


If we cannot count Lord Tennyson among 
those whose high hope has remained undim- 
med in extremest age; if we cannot think 
of him as one of the glorious company that 
numbers Goethe and Hugo, Milton and Lan- 
dor, in its starry roll, we can at least say that 
he has not been wholly untrue to the nobler 
teaching of the earlier days when he wrote— 





“ The old order changeth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 


Lest one good custom should corrupt the world ;” 
and it is in the 7s these words that we 
= read the “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 

ter.” 

Coming now to consider the poem as a piece 
of literature, we find ourselves engaged upon 
a much more pleasant task than that of its 
discussion as a body of doctrine. While far 
from being an example of the poet’s work at 
its best, it is still not unworthy of his high 
fame. No other poet now living could possibly 
have written such lines as those which we have 
already quoted, or such others as we might 
bring forward. This statement is made, not 
merely in the sense that no poet can ever 
match the distinctive quality of a brother- 

t’s work, but also in the sense that such 
ines are absolutely upon the highest level of 
the poetical expression of our age. There is 
in such a couplet as this almost the inspiration 
of Shelley in some rapturous dream of “the 
world’s great age.” 


“Robed in universal; harvest, up to either pole she 
smiles, 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless Isles.” 


And the passage up to which this vision leads 
us ma matched against anything in the 
old “Locksley Hall.” 


“Warless? War will die out late then. Will it ever? 
late or soon ? 
Can it, tili this outworn earth be dead as yon dead world 


the moon ? 

“ Dead the new astronomy calls her... . . On this 
day and at this hour, 

In this gap between the sandhills, whence you see the 
Locksley tower, 


“Here we met, our latest meeting—Amy—sixty years 


ago— 

She and I—the moon was falling greenish thro’ a rosy 
glow, 

“Just above the gateway tower, and even where you 
see her now— 

Here we stood and claspt each other, swore the seeming 
deathless vow. .... 

“Dead, but how her living glory lights the hall, the 
dune, the grass! 

Yet the moonlight is the sunlight, and the sun himself 
will pass. 

“Venus near her! smiling downward at this earthlier 
earth of ours, 

Closer on the Sun, perhaps a world of never fading 
flowers. 


“‘Hesper, whom the poet call’d the Bringer home of all 
good th 


All good things may move in Hesper, perfect peoples, 
perfect kings. 


“ Hesper—Venus—were we native to that splendour, or 


in 

We should see the Globe we groan in, fairest of their 
evening stars. 

“Could we dream of wars and carnage, craft and mad- 
ness, lust and spite, 

Roaring London, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful 
light ? 

“Might we not in glancing heavenward on a star so sil- 
ver-fair, 

Yearn, and clasp the hands and murmur, ‘ Would to God 
that we were there ?’” 
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There is no trace of decadence in such a 
as this. Still firm of hand and serene of soul, 
the master adds to the many gifts he has 
brought us this crowning gift of his ripened 
genius. Besides this poem, the new volume 
contains two occasional pieces, and the drama 
of “The Promise of May,” a wonderful study 
of rustic life, whose condemnation as an acting 
play by no means involved its condemnation 
as a piece of literary workmanship, and which 
may be read with pleasure even when we 
remember that it is the work of the greatest 
poet of his age and country. 

“Cap and Bells” is the suggestive title of 
a volume of society verse as delicate and grace- 
ful as almost anything of the sort that America 
has yet produced. Te does not equal the best 
work in this kind of Dr. Holmes or Mr. Bunner, 
but it need not do that to be deserving of the 
high praise which its merits should win. Mr. 
Samuel Minturn Peck, whose name stands 
upon the title-page, — to be a writer 
from the South, and his verse breathes the 
warm and fragrant air of the Southern scenes 
from which his inspiration has been drawn. 
His sprightly muse is at her best in a trifle 
like this: 

“A little kiss when no one sees— 
Where is the impropriety ? 
How sweet amid the birds and bees 
A little kiss when no one sees; 
Nor is it wrong, the world agrees, 
If taken with sobriety. 
A little kiss when no one sees, 
Where is the impropriety ?” 
But the writer reminds us that “the jester is 
not always gay beneath the Cap and Bells,” 
and so we need not feel surprise when we 
come upon a tender lyric like the following : 
“She stood beneath the orange tree 
With its breathing blooms of white, 
And waved a parting kiss to me 
Through the waning amber light; 


And the evening wind rose mournfully 
To meet the coming night. 


“ The stars came out, and I sailed away, 
Away through the Mexique sea— 
Away, away, for I could not stay; 
And oft on bended knee, 
I prayed for her I left that day 
Beneath the orange tree. 


“'Tis eventide, and again to me 
The summer breezes sigh; 
The orange flowers are fair to see— 
So tenderly they lie; : 
But oh! there’s a grave ‘neath the orange tree, 
And I would that I could die!” 


We cannot dismiss the volume without quoting 
at least one of the stanzas inscribed to “ Chi- 
nese Gordon.” 


“Onward roll, thou mighty river, 
Tell his story to the seas, 
On thy breast the moon shall quiver, 
On thy bosom sob the breeze. 
Lo! another Star is gleaming, 
With undying lustre streaming 
Newly risen o’er the desert 
From the city of Khartoum.” 








an appendix to “The Tempest,” written in 
blank verse of the degree of whose blank- 
ness the following extract will convey some 
notion. The words are Caliban’s. 
“ Well—on the whole I’m tired of this dull life, 

And don’t object to see some other lands: 

But how do you propose to sail away 

Without a ship?” : 
The “other poems” which fill out the volume 
are not all quite so prosaic as this, but even 
Omar Khayyam, when the author’s pen “b 
instinct to his flowing metre turned,” can 
inspire nothing loftier than the self-sufficient 
comment of such quatrains as these:-— 
“And as I read again each fervent line 

That smiles through sighs, and drips with fragrant wine; 


And Vedder's thoughtful muse has graced the verse 
With added jewels from the artists’ mine— 


“I read a larger meaning in the sage, 
A modern comment on a far-off age; 
And take the truth, and leave the error out 
That casts its light stain on the Asian page.” 


“With Reed and Lyre” is the title of a 
volume of verse by Clinton Scollard, but neither 
instrument seems to be very skilfully fingered 
by him. His themes are mostly those which 
nature affords, but they are treated with a 
certain hardness, and offer little to the imagi- 
nation. There is an occasional society verse, 
and now and then a tribute to some friend. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Gosse understands 
better than we can profess to do the meaning 
of this address: 

“ Poet, thou hast imprisoned in thy song 
The notes of the sky-loving English lark, 
A lyric rapture such as brooks at dark 
Fling on the air, and exhalations strong 
From myriad buds that through the forest throng 

When on the earth spring sets her bourgeoning mark.” 
The word “bourgeon,” in its various forms, 
does Mr. Scollard good service, and he never 
misses an opportunity for putting it in. The 
sonnet on “ The Bells of San Xavier del Bac” 
is as good as anything to be found in his 
volume. 

The volume of “Post-Laureate Idyls and 
Other Poems,” dedicated to Mr. Scollard by 
his friend Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, certainly 
does not suffer, as the author would have us 
suppose, by comparison with the volume of 
which mention has just been made. There is 
nothing very striking in this collection of 
verses, but in its serious pages there is evidence 
of a marked delicacy of poetic feeling, and 
in the semi-humorous “Post-Laureate Idyls” 
there is some very amusing reading. A num- 
ber of such familiar nursery rhymes as “The 
Queen of Hearts” and “Old King Cole” are 
taken as subjects for a new series of Tenny- 
sonian idyls, and the style is very counties 

arodied. The queen of the first of these 
egends is no other than Isolt, and we read 
how she 
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“Within the cup-like hollow of the tarts 

One after other placed with golden spoon, 

On which were graven deep the Cornish arms, 

The lucent jellies quivering like leaf 

Of aspen when all else is still, and sound 

And other motion dead within the wood.” 
Such trifling as this is not of a very high 
order, but it is capable of affording amuse- 
ment, and that is all at which it aims. 

We now turn to the consideration of a col- 
lection of little volumes in which some of the 
best known among our American female poets 
have published their latest verses. Probably 
the first in importance of these volumes is that 
containing the “Sonnets and Lyrics” of the 
late Mrs. Jackson. The gentle muse of this 
gifted woman does not soar far above earth 
and the commonplace emotions of daily life, 
but these are faithfully expressed in verse 
which bears the spiritual impress of her gen- 
erous and ardent soul. The gracious aspects 
of nature and the noble elements of character 
are what most inspired her to song, and these 
themes share between them the present vol- 
ume. Noticeable among the pieces upon the 
first of these themes are the sonnets on the 
months of the year, and such other poems as 
those entitled “In April” and “September.” 
Some stanzas from the latter will afford a good 
illustration of her simple and faithful manner. 

“The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 


In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


“ The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook ; 
And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 


* From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise ; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies.” 
In this admirable bit of description there is 
not a superfluous word and not one for which 
a better could be substituted. Among the 
verses of human interest are to be noted the 
fine sonnets on “Freedom” and on “ Charlotte 
Cushman,” and “The Story of Boon,” the 
largest piece in the collection. And not with- 
out a pathetic interest are the “Habeas Cor- 
pus” and “The Song He Never Wrote” which 
close the book. 
‘His thoughts were song, his life was singing; 
Men’s hearts like harps he held and smote, 
But in his heart went ever ringing, 
Ringing, the song he never wrote.” 
In these lines the writer has written her own 
epitaph, and the epitaph of all those restless 
souls whose lives are spent in seeking to real- 
ize some noble ideal. 
If the religious motive is prominent in Mrs. 
Jackson’s volume, it is predominant and 
avowed in Mrs. Preston’s “For Love’s Sake.” 


These tender lyrics are the expression of a | 


| 
} 


| 


stron ly to the emotional nature of readers of 
like faith. Such sincere work always com- 


_ mands respect, and the theme of it comes 


| peculiarly within the province of poetry. The 





very genuine faith in the promises of Christi- | 


anity, and, as such, will doubtless appeal 


series of triplets called “Questionings” sums 
up very beautifully the consolations of Chris- 
tian belief. 

“ With restless passions surging like a sea, 

How can I think to find repose from Thee ? 
—Because thy voice hushed stormy Galilee.” 
And so the other pains of the distressed soul 
find each its soothing balm of promised relief. 
“A Litany of Pain” is a poem in the metre of 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Dolores,” but widely dif- 
ferent, as may be imagined, in its spiritual 
content. 
“No beaker is brimmed without bruising 
The clusters that gladden the vine; 
No gem glitters star-like, refusing 
The rasp that uncovers its shine; 
No diver who shuns the commotion 
Of billows above him that swirl 
From out of the deeps of the ocean 
Can bring up the pearl.” 
Best of all, perhaps, in the volume, is the poem 
which gives a title to the collection, and in 
which the Taj Mahal and the church of Christ, 
both built “for love’s sake,” illustrate the 
common theme of all these pieces, It is an 
exquisite piece of versification, and its charm 
is hardly to be missed by any reader. 

The voice of Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen 
comes also to swell the chorus of religious 
song. Her volume is called “The Silver 
Bridge and Other Poems,” and exhibits care- 
ful and even workmanship in a variety of 
measures and upon a variety of themes. Next 
in prominence to the religious note of her 
verse come the notes of sympathy for human 
suffering and of delight in natural objects and 
scenes. “Her Sphere” and “An Egyptian 
Lily ” may be taken as examples of the author’s 
best work, but there is little in her volume 
to arrest the attention or cling to the memory 
of the reader. 

In the verse of Mrs. Celia Thaxter the fa- 
miliar themes of religious feeling and natural 
beauty are again dealt with, but it is nature 
that is uppermost in her thought. This is 
frankly avowed in the poem from which we 
extract the following stanzas: 

“ Oh tell me not of heavenly halls, 
Of streets of pearl and gates of gold, 


Where angel unto angel calls 
’*Mid splendors of the sky untold; 


“My homesick heart would backward turn 
To find this dear familiar earth, 
To watch its sacred hearth-fires burn, 
To catch its songs of joy or mirth. 


*I’d lean from out the heavenly choir 
To hear once more the red cock crow, 
What time the morning’s rosy fire 
O’er hill and field began to glow. 
«I care not what heaven's glories are; 
ContentamI. More joy it brings 
To watch the dandelion’s star 
Than mystic Saturn’s golden rings.” 
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The verse of Mrs. Thaxter is fresh and health- 
ful. It lives in the sunlight and breathes the 
pure air of the sea. And it is not without 
some share of the imaginative quality essential 
to all true poetry. 

The volume of the “New Songs and Bal- 
lads” of Miss Nora Perry is the least satisfac- 
tory of the group now under consideration. 
Its poverty of thought is ill concealed by the 
novel forms of versification to which resort is 
had, and its artificial character appears too 
obviously beneath the mask of ease. The 
society verses and the Puritan idyls are the 
most nearly successful things in the collection, 
but even t suffer when com with an 
really work of their class. What is 
noticeable in this as in the other volumes 
which we have grouped together is the absence 
of anything which betokens marked individu- 
ality on the part of the writer. The same 
worn themes are treated in the same formal 
way; a little more or less of fervor, a feeling 
for natural beauty a little stronger or feebler, 
an ease of rhythmical expression a little more 
or less clearly marked,—these sum up all the 
distinctions that can be made between the 
writers of these five volumes. They betoken 
the same sort and degree of general culture, 
and give the same unquestioning acceptance 
to the commonplaces of the average mental 
process. Almost any piece of one of these 
collections might be inserted in any of the 
others without introducing an inharmonious 
note or calling attention to itself as out of 
piace. And nearly all of the pieces are such 
as any educated person of literary aptitudes 
could write if he were inclined to make the 
effort. 

Turning now from these familiar names to 
one hitherto unknown to song, we meet with 
a surprise which is rarely occasioned by a first 
volume of verse. In “The Sleeping World 
and Other Poems,” by Miss Lillien Blanche 
Fearing, we find a collection of pieces to which 
the conclusions just now drawn are without 
application, a volume whose every page reveals 
a striking personality, and which, by virtue of 
its boldness of expression and originality of 
thought, no less than its rhythmical and imag- 
inative wealth, calls for a much more attentive 
treatment. The titular poem of the volume 
opens with the fancy of a host of angels 
keeping watch over the world by night, to 
whose celestial company there comes a stranger 
spirit gazing for the first time upon the earth. 
hen follows this passage : 


“I love to think of him with flaky feet 
Threading the mighty labyrinth of stars, 
Amid the choral harmony of spheres, 
Looking ethereal darkness through and through 
For Earth's pale light to glimmer on his path, 
Till he beholds her like a ship afloat 
In the blue sea of air that wraps her round; 
Her peaceful young moon, like a white sail spread, 
Letting its liquid pearis of light drop down 





The frosty rigging to the blossoming deck; 

Her icy ribs agleam; blue waves of air 

Washing her emerald prow.” 
If we wish to be very literal, we can doubtless 
find flaws in this figure or series of figures, but 
what words are fit to express its imaginative 
splendor and sweep of harmonious sound? It 
is one of those rare even in the highest 
verse, whose impress on the mind is instant 
and lasting. The swift-winged angel draws 
nearer to earth, and, 


“* How fair |’ the angel whispers as he bends. 
*Oh, happy man! why should God pity him, 
Or angels weep for him? What, sin and grief! 
What, shame and tears! What are these 

> 


I see nosin and grief, no shame and tears.’” 
In reading these lines, one instinctively recalls 
the passage already quoted from Tennyson: 
“ Hesper—V enus—were we native to that splendour, or in 


Mars, 
We should see the Globe we groan in, fairest of their 
evening stars. 
“ Could wedream of wars and carnage, craft and madness, 
lust and spite, 
Roaring London, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful 
light ? 
“Might we not in glancing heavenward on a star so 
silver-fair, 
Yearn, and clasp the hands and murmer, ‘ Would to God 
that we were there ?’” 
But the angel comes still nearer, and, as he 
looks upon the world of men, the evil of life 
is no longer a mystery ; seeing how 
“every smile seems balanced by a tear, 
And every good seems weighed against some ill ; 
He veils his bright face with his wings, and weeps.” 
As we look further into this volume, the 
Tennysonian influence here suggested be- 
comes emphasised. The story of “Claude and 
Eloise” is not only written in the verse of 
“Locksley Hall,” but recalls that m at 
man ints. Two other poems, “ Nothing 
New” and “ Worse than Dead,” reproduce the 
difficult stanza of “In Memoriam,” and the 
blank verse pieces show many reminiscences 
of Tennysonian study. Here are some char- 
acteristic couplets from “Claude and Eloise”: 


“Oh, the heart’s sweet Indian summer, when love 


spreads her tender haze! 

Oh, the dreamy, misty splendor of those mellow, cloud- 
less days! 

“ Men are wise,—to their own thinking,—wise in reading 
women’s souls; 


+ But they read them ill, like children blundering o’er 


monastic scrolls. 

** We can bear the solemn minor of our own lives better, 
when 

We can hear the same chords sounding in the lives of 
other men. 


“Sorrow isthe balm of sorrow; grief may solace grief 


again; 
Sweet is fellowship in pleasure, sweeter fellowship in 
pain.” a 


From “ Nothing New” we extract these verses : 
“ No new tides thunder at their bars; 
There is no quickening in the sun, 
Men scan the track which he must run, 
And count the footsteps of the stars. 
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“ With iron laws they chain all things 
From sea to sun, from earth to star; 








They hear the whirlwind pant afar, 
And point the circuit of its wings.” 
For an example of the author’s blank verse, 
we take the following from “Love and 
Doubt,” a poem which is read with a far-off 
recollection of Tennyson’s “Love and Duty.” 
Love has given way for a moment to Doubt, 
and then, recurrent, doubts only its own 
worthiness. 
“ But is this love of mine, all passion-stained, 
Doubt-frayed about its golden edges, fit 
To enter in thy soul, and weave itself 
About the white bloom of thy thoughts, sweet Faith ?” 
One more extract, illustrative of still another 
form of verse, must suffice us. 
“ Love spins her magical cocoon 
About our souls,—and that’s our world. 
We think the earth rocks when we shake; 
We think the stars clash when we break, 
On some still, stormless night in June, 
From love's frail leaf about us curled.” 
The metaphor and the form of this stanza are 
simply faultless, These lines are high, true 
poetry, and they have an inspiration all their 
own. We have rarely seen a first volume of 
such promise as that which contains the pas- 
sages just quoted. By its publication, Miss 
Fearing steps at once into a high place among 
American poets. It is perhaps safe to say that 
no American woman before her has sounded so 
strong and sustained a note. And if there 
comes with increasing years the added power 
which may not unreasonably be expected, her 
verse will some day be treasured among the 
choice possessions of our literature. It now 
suffers mainly from the limitations of inexperi- 
ence, and these will recede with every added 
effort. Wiuiam Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Mr. Ricuarp P. HaLLOWELL, who wrote some 
time a book entitled ‘‘ The Quaker Invasion of 
Massachusetts ” (reviewed in THe Drat for June 
1883, Vol. IV., p. 32), has issued a small volume 
entitled ‘‘The Fienaee Quakers” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), in which he covers substantially the 
same ground as in his former work, and replies to 
some of the criticisms which were made upon it. 
The writer seems to have been enticed into the lec- 
ture field, and his lecture, in an amplified form, is 

iven in the new publication. Mr. Hallowell is a 

escendant of the Quakers who invaded Massachu- 
setts more than two centuries ago, and met with a 
rough reception from the hardy old Puritans whose 
ecclesiastical and political paradise they invaded. 
Mr. Hallowell is evidently a sincere and conscien- 
tious man; but he cannot see that there is more 
than one side to the question, and that the party 
invaded had any rights which the invaders were 
bound to respect. In his statement of the case he 
carefully avoids any mention of the fantastic, ex- 
orbitant and riotous conduct of the Quakers in 
England before they came to Massachusetts; the 
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dread of their coming to New land which was 
felt in the colonies; the fasts which were observed 


in view of the danger, and the laws which were 
enacted to expel them if they should come. He 
leaves out of view the fact also that the Massachu- 
setts Colony was a close corporation; that the com- 
pany was the owner of the soil, and had by its 
charter the right ‘‘to encounter, expulse, repel and 
resist, all such person or persons as shall at any 
time attempt the invasion of, or annoyance to, the 

lantation or its inhabitants.” In quoting the 

assachusetts laws which provided for the a 
sion of the Quakers after they had arrived and 
committed the most unseemly acts, and which 
assigned their punishment when they refused to 
depart, he omits (p. 49) those passages which stipu- 
lated that none of the punishments named should 
be administered if the Quakers would depart out of 
the jurisdiction of the Colony. The Quakers had 
the same right to invade the Massachusetts Colony, 
to defy its laws and behave in the disgraceful 
manner which characterized their proceedings, 
that a party of anarchists would have who should 
to-day invade Mr. McCormick’s reaper factory, 
abuse its owners, defy their authority, and stir up a 
riot among the workmen. Whether the Massachu- 
setts government treated the invaders in a wise and 
judicious manner, is quite another question. It is 
now universally admitted that the treatment of the 
Quakers was unnecessarily severe, and, judged by 
the standards of our day, cruel; but modern Qua- 
kers are not the ns to complain. Their ances- 
tors were heady and boisterous fanatics, and 
sought persecution because they loved it. Martyr- 
dom was what they wanted, and a few of them had it. 
They all could have escaped punishment by leaving 
the Colony. Mr. Hallowell now thinks he made a 
mistake in giving his former book the title ‘‘ The 
Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts,” as the term 
‘Invasion ” implies a confession that the Quakers 
were the ssors. It now appears that he 
used the term ‘‘Invasion” as a bit of ae 
humor. ‘‘I supposed,” he says (p. 41), ‘‘that the 
irony implied ie it was sufficient ty apparent.” It 
is evidently not safe for Quakers to joke. The 
term ‘‘Invasion” was excellent, and needed no 
apology. Mr. Hallowell and Mr. Brooks Adams 
seem to have been in communication and sympathy 
in the preparation of their two books, ‘“The Pioneer 
Quakers” and ‘‘The Emancipation of Massachu- 
setts.” The Quaker pats his burly friend gently on 
the shoulder, and says: ‘‘Mr. Adams’s book is a 
masterly review of the rise and fall of ecclesiastical 
tyranny in Massachusetts.” 


Mr. Frorumesam’s ‘‘ Memoir of William Henry 
Channing” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) presents a 
man of intensely ideal qualities, which by their 
very excess produced whatever weaknesses could 
be attributed to him. He was an enthusiast, and 

for a mystic and a visionary. The prime 
motive of his life was the service of humanity; and 
whatever waverings of mind or will affected his 
belief or his career, he was steadfast and constant 
in his devotion to the advancement of his race in 
ae age and truth. He was born of a remarkable 
amily, the son of the eldest of four brothers who 
were eminently endowed with the elements of 
genius, His father died ia the year of his birth, 
1810; his uncles, Dr. W. E. Channing, Dr. Walter 
Channing, and Prof. E. T. Channing, were among 
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the foremost men of New England in their genera- 
tion. William Henry inherited a large share of their 
intellectual gifts, refined and etherealized by the 
influences of an exceedingly nervous, sensitive, 
poetic and emotional organization. His lot was cast 
among scholars, thinkers, and reformers, and from 
the first he became one of them. He graduated 
from Harvard at nineteen, and soon after began the 
study of divinity. It was a time of extraordinary 
religious ferment, and he was unable to hold his 
creed firm amid the general disquiet. Yet he ad- 
hered to the Unitarian faith, which allowed room 
for successive changes and expansions of even its 
fundamental doctrines. After his admission to the 
ministry, Mr. Channing preached in Meadville, Pa., 
Cincinnati, O., Rochester, N. Y., and in and around 
Boston, remaining over no charge long, but seeming 
to win the hearts of his people in every church he 
occupied. In 1854 he accepted a call to Liverpool, 
England; and thenceforth, with the exception of 
intervals passed in his native land, he spent the 
remainder of his life in his adopted country. At 
the beginning of our war, Mr. Channing returned 
to the United States, and while the strife 
lasted he labored unceasingly as chaplain and 
as hospital nurse in the city of Washington. 
During his life in America he was identified 
with every progressive movement,—with anti- 
slavery, Fourierism, the Brook Farm experiment, 
women’s rights, etc. As the editor of the original 
memoirs of Margaret Fuller, and as author of the 
biography of Dr. W. E. Channing and of sundry 
volumes of sermons and disquisitions, his name has 
an estimable place in our literary annals. His only 
son achieved high honors at Oxford, and is now a 
member of Parliament; while one of his daughters 
became the wife of Mr. Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
Channing died near the close of 1882. His story is 
written with diffuseness and with but little 
method ; still there is little contained in it which is 
not without interest, or which to the leisurely 
reader might not be perused with profit. Mr. 
Channing was a fascinating personality, and the 
glimpses of his friends and co-workers, in this 
country and in England, together with the history 
of the intellectual and philanthropic causes in 
which they were engaged, make up 4 volume of 
unquestionable value. 

Or hopeful augury for the ‘‘new education,” and 
significant of the exhaustless wealth of modern 
literatures in materials for mind-building nowise 
inferior to those drawn from the less accessible 
quarries of Greece and Rome, is the circumstance 
that our most accomplished scholars are beginning 
to busy themselves in bringing these materials 
within the reach of the ordinary student and reader. 
Eminent specialists are, one after another, prepar- 
ing grammars, each su ing its predecessor, and 
are editing and re-editing the most renowned 
French and German texts, for the benefit of students 
of every degree of advancement. For students 
who have overcome the chief formal difficulties of 
the French lan e, perhaps no more judicious 

ide is to be found than Thomas Frederick Crane, 

fessor of the Romance Languages in Cornell 
University. Professor Crane now follows up his 
‘*Tableaux de la Révolution Francaise” (reviewed 
in Tue Diaz, October, 1884), with a series of 
selections from the leading writers of the French 
Romantic School of the period between 1824 and 





1848. This book, entitled ‘‘ Le Romantisme Fran- } 
cais” (Putnam), is edited for the use of schools and 
colleges and provided with an introduction and 
notes. Praise of it is superfluous to the many who 
know the author's other works or who are witnesses 
to his unerring precision in the class-room. Th 
selections are chosen with great judgment from 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, George Sand, 
Balzac, Mérimée, Gautier, and Sainte-Beuve. The 
too short introduction of twenty-eight pages trace 
this remarkable literary movement to its origins and 
gives brief biographies of the authors of the selec- 
tions. The succinct notes tell the student just 
what he would be at a loss to find out for himself, 
and there is a bait to more extended study in the 
shape of a valuable list of works to be consulted. 
As an introduction to a memorable period of liter- 
ary history and to a brilliant group of authors, it 
leaves little to be desired. 


Wirn the “ Sir Philip Sidney ” of Mr. Symonds, ~ 
the ‘‘English Men of Letters” series (Harper) ap- 
pears in a new dress. No man could be better 
qualified to write about Sidney than this earnest 
and accomplished scholar, whose literary activity of 
late has been almost phenomenal. He has given 
us a biography of the typical figure among English 
gentlemen of the Elizabethan times, which leaves 
little to be desired. In one sense his task has been 
an easy one, and in another difficult. As a biogra- 

her his work was little more than plain sailing. 

he facts of Sidney’s life are few and easily ascer- 
tained, and have not been made the subject of any 
very serious dispute. From Fulke Greville down, 
his biographers have been substantially in ee- 
ment. On the other hand, the author has had the 
very difficult task of accounting for Sidney’s im- 
mense reputation, which seems toourage so greatly 
to exceed anything that is warranted by his achieve- 
ments. He has probably done as much of this as it 
was possible for anyone todo. We shall never be 
able to understand fully why all England went into 
mourning at Sidney’s death. His services as a 
courtier and a diplomatist were considerable, but 
not greatly beyond those of many others who met 
with no such public recognition. And it could not 
have been on the score of literature, for none of his 
writings were published during his lifetime, and 
none, consequently, were known to more than a few 
friendly readers. We must fall back upon the 
theory that Sidney’s eminence was due to his 
approaching more closely, perhaps, than anyone 
else then in public life, to the ideals of manly 
excellence and virtuous conduct held in England; 
and to fully understand his position, we should 
have to reconstruct both the ideal itself and the 
human personality which so harmonized with it. 


THERE is no excuse for taking another author's 
title, as is done by the Rev. Dr. Buckley in ‘‘ The 
Midnight Sun” (Lothrop). This title is well known 
to belong to an earlier work by Paul du Chaillu. 
Dr. Buckley has given a volume of interesting notes 
on Norway, Sweden, and Russia, the result of a 
recent extended tour through those countries. In 


order to enjoy the spectacle of the midnight sun, 
he travelled by steamer along the Norwegian coast, 
visiting Hamerfest, the most northerly town on the 
globe, and finally, on the 25th of July, scaling the 
i cliffs of North Cape, nearly a thousand 
eet above the sea and only 1315 miles from the 
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Pole. 
inquiries, wherever possible, to the subject of 
Nihilism. He studied the peculiar features of the 
government, the church, and the people, marking 
carefully their condition and prospects, and appar- 
ently in a spirit of catholicity and candor. Asa 
result of his investigations, he was convinced that 
the operations of Nihilism have confirmed the rigid 
rule of the autocracy, and created a reaction against 
liberal measures which will retard indefinitely the 
progress of freedom in Russia. He believes that 


While in Russia, Dr. Buckley devoted his | 


the nation is unfit for self-government, and that | 


centuries of development will be required to prepare 
the people to take part in the erection and the man- 
agement of free political institutions. The evidences 
and conclusions presented by Dr. Buckley upon 
these important questions occupy a large portion of 
his volume, and, being candidly and thoughtfully 
treated, throw a good deal of light on an obscure 
but most attractive subject. 


A TRIBUTE to the heroism of the American sol- 
dier is generously awarded by Gen. Theo. F. Roden- 
bough, in the volume entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Medal 
of Honor” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). It acquaints the 
reader with the valorous deeds by which some of 
the brave men in our armies have earned a military 
distinction dearer to them than rank or authority. 
The United States medal of honor was instituted 
by Congress in 1862, as a reward for gallant conduct 
in the presence of the enemy. The list of those 
on whom it was bestowed during the war of the 
Rebellion has been very recently published; but 
the names of the more than three hundred who 
have received the decoration since the battles for 
the Union were ended have not before been given 
to the world. Asa nation, we are singularly chary 
of rewards to the men who serve the republic in 
any of its departments, however faithful or self- 
sacrifiging or efficient may be the duties they per- 
n according the medai of honor, there is no 
of trumpets, no announcement to the public 
of a faliant man’s achievement, but as a rule a silent 
trangmission through the mail of a badge which 
declares to the recipient and the few intimates to 
whom he may exhibit it that an act of signal cour- 
age has marked him as worthy of a peculiar recog- 
nition. The exploits described by Gen. Rodenbough 
are taken at random from the history of the medal 
of honor, and but fairly illustrate the daring and 
skill of the men who compose the rank and file of 
the American army. 





: $m Francis Hastrnes Doyze’s ‘‘ Reminiscences 

and Opinions” (Appleton) find their value chiefly in 
the anecdotes and incidents related of the distin- 
guished friends and contemporaries of the author, 
rather than in any importance pertaining to his own 
character and attainments. Sir Francis was beyond 
threescore and ten when he undertook the task of 
writing out his life; and the garrulity of age, joined 
to an habitual indifference to order and earnestness 
in literary work, then incapacitated him for the 
construction of a methodical and coherent narra- 
tive. He hits the truth squarely when he speaks of 
his autobiography as a mere jumble of disjointed 
memories. Still, a man who was the classmate of 
Gladstone, Arthur Hallam, Cardinal Manning, and 
Lord Elgin, who was the ‘‘ best man ” at Gladstone’s 
wedding, who had been the companion of Sydney 
Smith, who dined at Holland House and breakfasted 








with Rogers,—who met, in short, the best society 
in London,—could not help mingling in his gossip 
of past times many scraps of information useful as 
material for history. Sir Francis read law in the 
half-hearted way in which he studied at Eton and 
Oxford; and, meeting with poor success as a bar- 
rister, accepted the position of Receiver-General of 
Customs. In 1867 he was elected Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. He was himself something of a 
poet, and published one or more collections of verse 
—from which, as he states good-humoredly, he was 
never benefited pecuniarily. 





Tue philosophical circles of St. Louis society 
were startled, a few months ago, by the explosion in 
their midst of a sort of satirical bomb in ‘the shape 
of a little book called ‘‘ The Odyssey Club ” (D. 
Lothrop & Co.) The gentle anarchist from whose 
hand it was cast acknowledged the deed under the 
name of Agnes Gragg, but her real personality was 
as readily divined as that of the other people whom 
she described. Those who know the ways of such 
literary and philosophical classes as that depicted 
in this book will read it with a good deal of amuse- 
ment. The solemn nonsense of which ‘the 

rofessor”’ and his more adept pupils are delivered 
is of the kind which flourishes in the genial atmos- 
phere of ‘‘ schools of philosophy ” in the American 
sense, and those who are initiated into the philo- 
sophical mysteries of Concord and St. Louis will 
easily recognize the figure of ‘‘the professor” him- 
self. ‘* What is the problem of the Iliad?” he asks, 
and, having to answer his own question, says that 
it is ‘‘the redemption of the sex from orientalism.” 
But it was surely a wanton exaggeration of the 
contradiction that reigns in love affairs for the 
writer to make Rose Duane fall in love with ‘the 
professor,” the worthlessness of whose method and 
assumptions she understands so well and parodies 
so cleverly. When she succumbs to the spell she 
ceases to mock, and we miss the commentary of 
her sparkling scepticism. 


ALFRED STEVENS is known to art lovers and 
connoisseurs as a painter of portraits, who chooses 
his subjects chiefly among women and children. 
He is a Belgian, born in Brussels in 1828; but the 
greater part of his life has been spent in Paris. He 
is an exponent of the modern French school; nev- 
ertheless his oe tag are yor. eae by thought 
as well as technique. His mind is penetrative and 
inquisitive, seeking for the hidden causes and mo- 
tives of things. His reflections upon men and art 
remind one strongly of our own William Hunt, 
who was one of the most astute commentators 
upon human life. A booklet containing a collection 
of the terse and pithy sayings of Mr. Stevens has 
been translated by Charlotte Adams under the title 
of ‘‘ Impressions on Painting” (George J. Coombs). 
The apothegms, though not confined exclusively to 
the subjects of his art, are connected with it in a 
more or less direct manner. A few sentences 
quoted from the work will reveal their suggestive 
and axiomatic style. 

**Every colorist is a lover of music.” 

“The more one knows, the more one simplifies.” 

“ A man’s hand has the same expression as his face.” 

“The masterpiece of God is the human face.” 

«‘ Draughtsmen, like colorists, are born, not made.” 

“Aman of génius is he who has received a gift which 
labor has logically developed and balanced. 
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A work of both ay and scientific interest is 
that in which Dr. J. M. Anders treats of ‘‘ House- 
Plants as Sanitary Agents” (Lippincott), The 
author completely refutes the — that cae or 
wing plants are injurious in living or sleepi 

ene. ? He discusses the subject wal aneat fleas 
and from every point of view, calling to the support 
of his argument the highest authorities in botanical 
and medical science. He also details the history of 
a series of practical experiments conducted by him- 
self with a view to determining the influence 
which plants have upon the atmosphere of rooms 
with windows cl and open, and consequentl 
of their effect upon the inmates in sickness an 
health. His researches have yielded weighty testi- 
mony to the virtues of plants as hygienic agents, 
especially in cases of throat and lung diseases. 
Many instances are related in which invalids 
affected with phthisis were materially benefited, 
and sometimes cured, by remaining day and night 
among growing plants. It is a delightful remedy 
for disease, a within the reach of everyone. To 
complete the usefulness of his treatise, Dr. Anders 
includes in it minute directions regarding the 
choice and culture of plants to be grown in dwell. 
ings for the sake of their healing service to body 
elaind. 


Ir is seldom that such a diversity of gifts is pos- 
sessed by a single individual as in the case of 
William Hamilton Gibson. He is an artist, an 
author, and a naturalist, of unusual ability. His 
last beautiful book, “ Happy —- Grounds,” 
(Harper), the companion to ‘‘ Pastoral Days” and 
‘Highways and Byways,” illustrates the versatile 
phases of his talent. In a series of papers on 
themes taken from Nature, he evinces his wonder- 
ful knowledge of wood-craft and his equal power 
of communicating it by the use of words or of 
lines and shades. His verbal pictures rival his 
pencil-drawings, and both delineate facts aad 
scenes in the animal and vegetable worlds known 
only to the few happily constituted observers like 
himself. Thoreau and Burroughs are his peers in 
the study of nature. They have the same keen 

reception of its mystery and poetry, and the same 

ne faculty for interpreting them in eloquent lan- 
guage; but they lack the qualification of the artist, 
which Mr. Gibson enjoys. By his many-sided 
genius, he attracts an audience of diverse tastes, 
—those who have a fondness for all wild life, those 
who have an ear for melodious prose, and those 
who love dainty and graceful pictures. Mr. Gib- 
son’s book is in every sense a work of art, gratify- 
ing the eye and the mind. 


A new edition of Labberton’s Historical Atlas 
(Townsend MacCoun) is before us, which differs in 
many respects from those previously published. In 
the first place, it is a volume two or three times as 
large as that published a year ago. It contains 198 
maps as against the 141 of the preceding edition, 
and the text is expanded into a fairly comprehensive 
outline of general history. The bibliographical 
notes are omitted, but there is added a set o twenty- 
nine genealogies, from the Temenide of Macedonia 
to the House of Bourbon. The maps are new, and 
are more detailed and better printed than those of 
the earlier editions. Some of them are based upon 
recent inv ions, and are not to be found else- 
where. This is especially true of those illustrative 





of ancient oriental history. Among the novelties 
are also fine maps of the Transcaspian region and of 
North Afghanistan. American history is very fully 
illustrated, fifty-two of the maps being devoted to 
it. The work has a full index. We notice a few 
misprints in the maps, and a few ill-considered 
historical statements in the text, but not more than 
might be expected in a work of this scope. Such 
an atlas is absolutely essential to the intelligent 
student of history, and the present work is better 
fitted to meet the wants of the general reader than 
anything else with which we are acquainted. 


A votumeE of notes gathered in the islands of the 
Southern Pacific Ocean by Julian Thomas, a special 
correspondent of the Melbourne ‘“‘ Argus,” is pub- 
lished with the title ‘‘Cannibals and Convicts” 
(Cassell). As a citizen of Australia, the author’s 
field for journalistic enterprises lay in a region re- 
mote and tc us almost unknown. With the ener, 
and diligence characteristic of the news reporter, he 
searched for facts and incidents of interest in the 
Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
New Guinea, Norfolk Island, and other compara- 
tively contiguous spots isolated from continental 
worlds by the waste of waters sweeping around 
them. As the result of his industry he presents a 
mass of intelligence concerning the natives and col- 
onists inhabiting these places, which will be fresh 
to most readers. Convict settlements have been 
established on a number of the islands visited by 
Mr. Thomas, and into their condition, past and 
present, he inquired minutely. He also observed 
closely the influence of missionary work upon the 
aborigines, and of the operation of the “labor 
trade” by which means Queensland draws recruits 
from island populations for house and field service. 
Mr. Thomas is a loyal Englishman, and in all his 
investigations ed British interests in the South 
Pacific islands with a jealous eye. 


ApmiRAL Hosart Pasna’s ‘‘ Sketches from My 
Life ” (Appleton) outline the career of a valiant Eng- 
lish sailor, who entered the naval service in 1835 at 
the age of thirteen, and after the preparatory term 
of training, received rapid promotion as the reward 
of signal skill and bravery. While waiting fora 
command, in 1868, Captain Hobart entered the 
Turkish navy, where he gained the rank of Admiral. 
He died inthe year just passed. His last work was 
the brief memoir under notice, written when a fatal 
illness was wasting his strength. It is a record of 
stirring adventures, dashed off with a strong, free 
hand. There is no parade of perils encountered or 
brilliant deeds achieved, but the spirit of an intrepid 
and true-hearted seaman pervades the narrative. 


Tue last legacy which Captain Mayne Reid left 
to the youthful public for whom he had provided 
so many captiv tales of adventure, is a story 
entitled ‘‘The Land of Fire” (F. Warne & Co.). 
It relates, in his enticing style, the incidents of the 

ipwreck of an American vessel on the Fuegian 
coast. A small boat-load, containing the captain, 
his family and several of the crew, after leaving 
the ship, meet a succession of perils and hardships 
which % pluck and shrewdness are happily over- 
come. It is the excitement of watching the alter- 


nate dangers and escapes of the perso: concerned 
which constitutes the charm of this cmt ef narrative 
for the young reader. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A voLumME of reminiscences of Salem, Mass., 
entitled ‘‘A Half Century in Salem,” by Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Silsbee, is to be published shortly by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue ‘ Atlantic Monthly ” for March will contain 
the first of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s papers 
describing his recent trip abroad, entitled ‘‘ One 
Hundred Days in Europe.” 

Ticknor & Co. have just issued ‘‘Sons and 
Daughters,” a new novel by Mr. Henry Hayes, 
author of ‘‘The Story of Margaret Kent”; and 
‘‘Happy Dodd,” a novel by Rose Terry Cooke. 

WE have only commendations for the new edi- 
tion of Scott’s ‘‘ Waverly Novels,” issued by J. B. 
Lippincott Co. The volumes are fair duodecimos, 
convenient in size, printed from clear type on fine 
paper, and moderate in price. Twenty-five vol- 
umes will complete the series. 


F. Warne & Co., New York, will soon publish 
a new and thoroughly revised edition of ‘‘ Nuttalls’ 
Standard Dictionary,” edited by the Rev. James 
Wood of Edinburgh. The work will be an etymo- 
logical as well as a pronouncing dictionary; it will 
contain all words that have recently come into use, 
and will be illustrated. 


Tue visits of Justin McCarthy and of James 
Russell Lowell, this month, are literary events of 
no common interest in Chicago. Both gentlemen 
come as lecturers; Mr. McCarthy will speak on 
‘‘Home Rule,” and Mr. Lowell will deliver a 
Washington’s Birthday address—the date (February 
22) being his own birthday as well. 

Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary has recently 
received the important addition of 12,500 new 
words, together with a Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary of nearly 12,000 personages, and a Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World, noting and 
locating over 20,000 places. This standard dic- 
tionary is published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Tue Rev. Dr. H. N. Powers, formerly of Chicago, 
now of Piermont on the Hudson, has a new volume 
of his poems ready for spring publication, with the 
title ‘‘A Decade of Song.” Dr. Powers has long 
been known asa poet, through an earlier volume 
and through his contributions of verse to the lead- 
ing magazines ; and his new volume will be accorded 
a kindly welcome. D. Lothrop & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Marion CrRAWFORD’s new serial, ‘‘ Paul 
Patoff,” which is now running in the ‘“ Atlantic 
Monthly,” is being translated into French, and will 
appear simultaneously in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Revue.” 
Several of Mr. Crawford’s books have been trans- 
lated into French, and ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs” has a place 
upon the list of works of which a copy is sent to 
every municipal library in Paris; but none of his 
books have been hitherto published serially there. 


Mr. B. J. Lossrne, the veteran historian, has just 
completed a popular history of the State of New 
York, illustrated after the manner of the well- 
known ‘Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution.” 
The latest published history of New York, except- 
ing Randall’s School History issued in 1868, is said 
to be Yates and Moultons, published in 1829, nearly 
sixty years ago; and that was only a colonial history. 
Mr. Lossing’s new work will be published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, 








WE have heretofore spoken favorably of the com- 
pilation of poetry made by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, 
called ‘‘Through the Year with the Poets,” a vol- 
ume being devoted to appropriate selections for 
each of the twelve months. e are glad to note 
that this excellent series is completed, and the twelve 
volumes may now be had inaset. The selections 
are made with discriminating taste, and the matter 
is well edited and arranged. D. Lothrop & Co. are 
the publishers. 

Some hitherto unpublished verses by Lord Byron, 
the last he ever wrote, found after his death amon 
his papers at Missolonghi, will appear in the secon 
number of ‘‘Murray’s Magazine,” along with a 
letter to Byron from Sir Walter Scott, and one from 
William Gifford which was characterized by Byron 
as ‘‘ the kindest letter he had ever received in all 
his life.” The ‘‘ Atheneum” says that none of 
these Byroniana fragments has ever been seen by 
any former editor. 

Mr. Brownrnea’s new book of poetry, with the 
title ‘‘Parleyings with Certain People of Impor- 
tance in their Day,” is just issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. A new volume by Bret Harte, con- 
taining two characteristic stories, ‘‘'A Millionaire of 
Rough and Ready ” and ‘‘Devil’s Ford,” is pub- 
lished by the same firm; also, a life of Benton by 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the ‘‘ American Statesmen ” 
series, and ‘‘The Emancipation of Massachusetts,” 
by Mr. Brooks Adams. 

WE are glad to note the successful completion of 
the second volume of the ‘‘ New Princeton Review.” 
By its judicious and enterprising management, this 
periodical has in a single year reached the foremost 
place among American reviews. It has published 
a considerable number of really brilliant articles; 
and its contents as a whole have a high literary 
quality and a scholarly dignity that distinguish it 
from all the publications of its class. The ‘‘New 
Princeton” is published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York. 

D. APPLETON & Co.’s latest publications include 
the following: ‘‘Creation or Evolution?” a philo- 
sophical inquiry, by George Ticknor Curtis; ‘“‘The 
Geographical and Geological Distribution of Ani- 
mals,” by Angelo oe Professor at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; ‘‘On the Susque- 
hanna,” a novel, by Dr. William A. Hammond; 
‘‘The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities,” 
with a survey of medieval education, by 8. 8. Laurie, 
LL.D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh; 
and ‘‘The Poison Problem, or, The Cause and Cure 
of Intemperance,” by Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 

Harper & BrorHers have just issued an ‘‘ Intro- 
duction to Psychological Theory,” by Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne; ‘‘ Retrospections of America,” by John 
Bernard, an English comedian and one of the 
earliest American managers, who left at his death 
an unpublished manuscript containing his impres- 
sions of life and society in the American republic 
between 1797 and 1811; a ‘‘History of Medieval 
Art,” by Dr. Franz von Reber, director of the Ba- 
varian royal and state galleries of paintings, and 
professor in the University and Polytechnic of Mu- 
nich, and “A Mg ta How to See Europe on 
Fifty Cents a Day,” by Lee Merriwether. 

In a little volume just published by Charles H. 
Kerr, Chicago, Kate Byam Martin and Ellen M. 
Henrotin present some sensible and well-considered 
views of ‘‘ The Social Status of European and Amer- 
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ican Women.” The marked differences in French, 
German, English and American society are pointed 
out, with especial reference to the influence of 
women in producing their characteristic phases. 
The morality of American women is found to be 
‘*higher to-day than that of any other civilized 
community,” and ‘‘the great consideration is to 
maintain it at this high standard.” These brief but 
suggestive essays will well repay perusal. 


Tue first volume has appeared of the new edition 
of Franklin's complete works, edited by the Hon. 
John Bigelow and published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sens. This edition, which is intended to be the 
most complete ever issued, will be limited to six 
hundred sets, in ten royal octavo volumes, per sre 
from pica type, in the general style of Lodge’s 
edition of Hamilton’s Works, with several engrav- 
ings on steel. Franklin’s private as well as official 
and scientific correspondence will be included, 
together with numerous letters and documents now 
for the first time printed; also, the unmutilated and 
correct version of his autobiography. 


Tue quarterly publication of the ‘‘ American 
Journal of Psychology” is announced to be begun 
at an early date, with Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Professor 
of Psychology in Johns Hopkins University, as 
editor. The main object of the journal will be to 
record the general progress of scientific psychology, 
with special reference to methods of research. It is 
hoped that the classes for whom the new publica- 
tion is chiefly intended—teachers of psychology, 
biologists and physiologists, anthropologists, and 
physicians who give special attention to mental 
and nervous diseases—will extend their prompt 
encou ment. Mr. N. Murray, Baltimore, is the 
publication agent. 


Tue first volume has _— of ‘‘ Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography,” a work that 
promises to cover its ground with admirable fulness 
and thoroughness. It will include above 16,000 
names, and will be completed in six volumes, of 
between seven and eight hundred pages each, 
similar to ‘‘Appleton’s American Cyclopedia.” 
Each volume will be illustrated by at least ten fine 
steel portraits, and numerous smaller vignette por- 
traits made by a new process from original draw- 
ings, accompanied by fac-simile autographs; and 
also by views of the birthplaces, residences, monu- 
ments, and tombs of distinguished Americans. The 
work is published by subscription. 


We take pleasure in stating that ‘‘ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes” has entered upon its second volume 
with a successful year behind and with every prom- 
ise of a long and useful career before it. It has been 
a welcome addition to American periodicals, having 
a definite place to occupy, and doing great credit 
to American scholarship in a department whose 
importance is more fully realized with every year. 
It has maintained from the outset the highest 
standard of scholarship, and has made itself indis- 
pensable to students of the modern languages and 
their literatures. Starting a year ago with a sub- 
scription list of a single name, it has been able to 
meet expenses, and to more than double its size. 
It is now printed upon excellent paper, and presents 
a very creditable typographical appearance. It has 
contributions from American and foreign philol- 
ogists, those from the latter being frequently printed 
in the original French or German, as they preperly 
should be. The editors ‘‘desire it to be understood 





that they are willing and ready to undertake the 
printing of long articles,” although the o_—_ 
capacity of their publication is severely taxed. 

To most people it is a matter of indifference 
whether one person or another should be credited 
with the invention of so common an article as a 
postage-stamp. Since the establishment of the 
present system of prepayment, and up to within a 
very short time, Sir Rowland Hill has been com- 
monly considered the inventor of the adhesive 
postage-stamp. But now a new claimant appears, 
who disputes the priority of invention. In a pam- 
phiet entitled ‘‘The Submission of the Sir Rowland 
Hill Committee” (London: Effingham Wilson) 
Mr. Patrick Chalmers maintains that his father, the 
late James Chalmers, is the one to whom this honor 
is due. The pamphlet comprises a number of docu- 
ments, letters, etc., tending to prove the claim 
made by Mr. Chalmers. His position is substantially 
endorsed by high authorities in England, among 
which are the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ” and the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.” 

THE new ‘‘ Riverside Edition” of Longfellow’s 
works, in which the poet's writings appear in 
their final form, is now completed. Of the eleven 
volumes comprising the set, two volumes are given 
to the prose works, six to the poems, and three to 
the translation of the ‘Divina Commedia.” All 
the poems which have appeared since Longfellow’s 
death are included in this edition. It has, also, 
bibliographical features included in no other edi- 
tion. Head-notes, some of them furnished by Mr. 
Longfellow and others supplied since his death, 
give interesting information as to the inception of 
the separate works and pieces; foot-notes to the 
poems show the various readings, as found, in each 
case, in the form of the poem as it appeared when 
first printed in book form; and notes at the end of 
each volume, most of them Mr. Longfellow’s own, 
give facts relating to the subject-matter. New and 
improved indexes are provided, and, in short, the 
edition is furnished with all literary, historical, 
biographical, and bibliographical equipment neces- 
sary to a full understanding and enjoyment of Mr. 
Longfellow’s writings. The volumes are simply 
but elegantly printed and bound, and, inexpensive 
as they are, form a most admirable popular edition 
of this beloved poet. 

Four years ago Major James Walter of England 
visited the United States with three portraits of 
George and Mary Washington; and they were 
brought to Chicago and seen by many of our citi- 
zens. These pictures were painted from life by an 
English artist, Mr. James shesnten who was sent 
by Mr. Robert Cary to this country in 1794 to exe- 
cute this commission. Mr. Cary was Washington's 
business correspondent for many years in England, 
and had a great personal admiration for the General. 
These pictures were taken to England, and have 
been in the possession of the family ever since,— 
Major Walter being a member of the family by 
marriage, and its present representative. These 
portraits were shown in other large cities, and they 
made a very favorable impression upon the persons 
who were most competent to pass judgment upon 
their merits as authentic and faithful portraits of 
these two eminent historical personages. In Eng- 


land these pictures had often been seen and greatly 
admired by Washington Irving, Jared Sparks, 
R. W. Emerson, and many other American scholars, 
Efforts were made without success some years ago 
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to secure them in sl York. It appears that 


while they were in Minneapolis four years ago an 
attempt was made to them by cutting the 
canvases from their frames; the attempt was un- 
successful, but made it nece to take the pict- 
ures to England to be re-lined. Major Walter has 
brought the pictures to this country, and 

ofered them for sale. They have been on exhibition 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, and a cate | 
controversy has arisen about their authenticity an 
value. The Massachusetts Historical Society ap- 
a? a committee, of which the eminent historian, 

. Francis Parkman, was the chairman, to inves- 
tigate the subject. Mr. Parkman’s report, of which 
only extracts have come to our notice, casts suspicion 
upon the genuineness of the pictures as life portraits, 
and upon the methods by which they have been 
placed before the public. Major Walter has replied, 
in a vigorous letter to the Philadelphia ‘‘Times” 
of January 17, to Mr. Parkman’s attack, and pro- 
duces letters written in 1843 by G. W. P. Custis, 
the surviving member of the Washington family, 
recognizing the pictures as genuine originals, and 
of John Quincy Adams to the same effect. He takes 
Mr. Parkman to task for saying more about some 
inaccuracies in a book which Major Walter had 
written on George and Mary Washington, than 
upon the merits of the portraits. The Major admits 
that he is an inexperienced writer and did make 
some mistakes in his book; and that his printer, in 
making up the pages, made other mistakes for 
which he is not responsible. In the present phase 
of the controversy the gallant major seems to be 
ahead. 
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Abbott, Charles o 


| senna 
Acadian Land, The. Ley 5 a 


Wm. Graham. Century. | 


’ 8. 

Soesaeek, Charles Egbert. Lippincott’s. ; 

Crazy Mountains, Lifein. Mrs. Hatch. Popular Science. 

Davis, Jefferson, Bailing of. G. P. Lathrop. Century. 

Diamond Mines of South Africa. Popular 

ee Between 1776 and 1800. Mag. Am. History. 
uropean Complications. - aa. 

Faitn and Physical Science. W.H. Mallock. Forum. 

Federal Convention. John Fiske. Atlantic. 

Fetichism or _ yo ™m. Pay! Science. 

Habit, Laws of. James. Popular Science. 
Harvard Celebration. Century: 

Homestead Bill, The First. eenem Geomiey: Mag. Am. Hist. 

How I Was Educated. Andrew Pp White. Forum. 


Indian ‘Education. SO. vada Century. 
vapen, Politicsin. E. A. Lawrence. Andover. 
Jay, The. Olive Thorne Miller, Atlantic. 

a r Parties. eaeury. 

Land Question, The. B. Bunce. Popular Setence, 
Lee in Pennsyivania. Jas. Longstreet. Century. 
Lee’s Antietam Order. S. Co ve. Century. 
Lightning-holes. G. P. Merri Popular Science. 
Lincoln, Hay and Nicolay. Century. 
Literature, American. J.J. Halsey. Dial. 
Lowell, James R. Melville B. Anderson. Dial. 
Lowell’s Addresses. ‘Atlantic. 

McCosh, a ag John Van Cleve. Century. 
Massachusetts, 1.—; — ci = ion.of. Atlantic. 

y Jane 








Materialism and Morality. W. S. Lilly. ° Science. 

Mere Egotism. John yo Th 8. 

Minority, Future of the. Geo elor. Forum. 
ernment “ Great Cities. ¢ 

Moose Hunting. ‘arper’s. 

Mourning, The papeenels of. J. M. Oxley. Forum. 








Nassau. W.C. Church. Century. 

Nations, Strength and vere of. Ed. om Cent. 
Navies of Italy, Russia and wey oe 

New York H r, Needs of: H.C. Peyre 

Novelists, Why we Have noGreat. H. Boyesen, Forum. 


St. tholomew Church, wy Century. 

Saloon, Crusade Against the. A. J.T. Behrends. Forum. 
Science and Morals. T. H. Huxley. Science. 
Scenes 6 Ap) a G. F. Genung. Andover. 


le Century. 
Taxation, 5 Evils of Taairect 4 J.R. Tucker. Forum. 
Taylor, Father, and  eenery Whitman. Century. 
Wealth, Use and Abuse of. Lester F. Ward. Forum. 
Zoélogy, The Study of. Carl.H. Eigenmann. Dial. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of. January by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLuRG & Co., Chicago.) 








BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 


Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the United 
States. From the days of Duvid Garrick to the present 
time. Edited by B. Matthews and L. Hutton. Vol. V. 
The Present Time. Imo, pp. 317. Gilt edges. Cassell 
&Co. $1.50. 

Paracelsus. The Life of Philippus Theophrastus, 
Bombast of Hohenheim, known by the name of 
Puracelsus, and the substance of his teachings, etc. 
By F. Hartmann, M.D. 8vo, pp. 220. London. Net, $5.70. 

The Pioneer Quakers. By R. P. Hallowell. 18mo, pp. 98. 
Gilt top. ughton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Napoleon and Marie Louise. A Memoir. From the 

rench of Madame La Générale ay og FN 
to the Empress Marie Louise. 12mo, 
McNally & Co. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 75 ——_ 

The Emancipation  § Massachusetts. By Brooks 
Adams. —e pp. 332. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $L5v. 

Annals of the Life and Work of William Shake- 
a . Collected from the most recent authorities. 
Thustrated. 16mo, pp. 146. London. Net, $1.25. 


GUIDE-BOCKS—TRAVEL. 


The Mexican Guide. By T. A. Janvier. New edition. 
With maps. i6mo, pp. 523. Leather tuck. C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Net, $2.50. 

Marquis’ —y me ya | of Chicago. A comple History, 
Reference Book and Guide to the or. Illustrated. 
mo, pp. 357. A. N. Marquis & Co. $1.00. 

Su e Land. A Girl’s Letter from the West. E.G. H. 

mo, pp. 121. Paper. Cupples, Upham & Co. 75 cents. 


ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES. 
The Hist of the Forty Vezire; or, > me of the 
orns and Eves. Written urkish b by 
‘Sheykh-Zada. Done into English b by E. ™ W. Gibb, 
M.R.AS, l2mo, pp. 420. London. Net, $3.70. 
How to Win. A Book for Girls. By Frances E E. Willard. 
With an Introduction by Rose E. Cleveland. Post 
8vo, pp. 1%. Fupk & Wagnalls. $1.00. 
Aphorisms of the Three Threes. By E.O. Towne, lémo. 
pp. 38. ©. i. Kerr & Co. $100. . ‘2 : 
An Introduction to the Study of Browning. By Arthur 
Symons. 12mo, pp. 216. Cassell & Co. 8 cents. 
Faith and “7 From the Wetttoge of F. D. Maurice. 
Selected by M.G. D. Witha 7 by the Rev. 
yaa Brooks, D.D. 16mo, pp. 269. D. Lothrop & Co. 


The Faith that makes Faith, By W. C. Gannett 
and J. L. Jones. 18mo, pp. 13. Gint cages. CO. H. Kerr 
& Co, $1.00. 

Eatracts from the Writings o Somers. 
Chiefly Philosophical and Retlective. 16mo, pp. 
London. Net, 90 cents. 


The Modern Jew. His Present and Future. sry, Anna L. 
a... 16mo, pp. 52. D. Lothrop & Co. cents. 
ee Se “7 amlet, Prince of toe As found 
int of Saxo ——— and other a , 
4 the twelfth gontesy. 4 ee F; Hanson, lete U.8. 
e nsul at Elsinore, Denmar' Simons 
1smo, pp. 57. C. H. Kerr & Co. 50 conte. 
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POETRY—MUSIC. 


lads of Books. Chosen by Brander Matthews. 16mo, 
Pp Pek eas J. Coombes. Vellum, $150; larger paper, 
The Heart o the ery 16mo, pp. 105. Vellum. Hough- 
atoy Mifflin $1.00. 
Loe yea att Six Years After, Dec. 21, 1886, and 
sixty Tennyson. Paper. 50 cents. 
The nay of = "Last Minstrel. mh - Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Edited, with Notes, by W. Rolfe, A.M. Llius- 
trated. iémo, pp. 241. Flex. Ticknor & Co. 75 cents, 
Poems of Florus B. om Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, pp. 155. $2.00. 
Post- Laureate = §7 and other Poems. By O. F. Adams. 
16mo, pp. 166. Lothrop & Co. $1.00 
The Barcarolle. Time and Tune. Book IL. 70 Songs. 
Arranged and edited by A. 8S. Caswell pase. E. Ryan. 
8vo, pp. 287. Boards. Ginn & Co. $105 
Christmas-Eve and Easter Day, and other Poems. 
By Robert Browning. With an Introductory Essay 
on Browning's Theory concerning Personal Immor- 
— and werk by Helvise E. Hersey. With a 
e by W. J. Rolfe, A.M. lémo, pp. 175. Gilt top. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 
‘Melodies and Songs. By Len gg Moore. Pocket 
—,. te A, 258. Gilt top, boards. G. Routledge & 


rify’ pao? patlade. Much Sound and Little Sense. 
a eG, w. 8. by Pocket dng > Pp. 317. Gilt top, 
G. Routledge & Sons. 60 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC—MEDICAL. 


Mechanics of the Girder: A Treatise on Bridges and 
Roots. Inwhich the necessary and sufficient weight 
of the structure is calculated, not assumed; and the 
number of Panels and height of Girder that render 
the Bridge weight least, for a ag open live load, 
and wind pressure, are determined. J.D. Crehore, 
C.E. 8vo, pp. 575. J. Wiley & Sons. r #3 

Aluminium : Its History, Occurrence, Properties, Metal. 
tarey an and Sng ag including its alloys. By J. 

> rds, A.C. Lilustrated. mo, pp. 346. HM. C 


$2.50. 
eographical and Geological Distribution °o 
a Senuraphic Prof. A. Heilprin. Imo, pp. 435. tA 
International Scientific Series.” D. Appleton & Co. 92.00. 
Beams and Girders. Practical Formulas for their Re- 
sistance. B PH Philbrick. C.E. D. Van Nostrand’s 
Science Series. Bourds. Net, 0 cents. 
Science and Art pe Obstetrics. By Theophilus 
Parvin, M. D., LL. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 701. Lea 
Bros. & Co. Cloth, $6.25; sheep, $5.25. 


Clinical Manual. For the Study of Medical Cases. 
Edited by J. Finlayson, M.D. mo, pp. 683. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Lea Bros. & Co. $2.50. 

The Poison Problem; ru, The Cause and Cure of 
Intemperance. By F. L. Oswald, M.D. mo. OD. 
Appleton & Co. 75 — 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 


The Elite Directory, and Club List of Chicago. Con- 
taining names and addresses of prominent residents 
of the city and suburbs, with the full membership of 
the principal clubs, etc. Edition for 1886-7. lémo. 

Gilt edges: The Elite Publishing Co. Net, $2.00. 

The Rise and Early Constitution of -— aw 
With a Survey of Medieval Education. By 8. 
Laurie, LL.D. “ International Education Series.” Edit ed 
by W. T. Harris, LL.D. mo. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
e Beginners’ Book in French. With Numerous 
Illustrations. By Sophie Doriot. 12mo, pp. 293. Boards. 
Ginn & Co. 9 cents. 

Courses and Methods. A Hand-Book for Teachers ¥ 
Primary Grammar E Ungraded Schools. By J. 
Prince. l2mo, pp. 344. Ginn &Co. 85 cents. 

Second Reader. Stickney. Imo, pp. 248. 
“ Classics for i ”" Ginn &Co. cents. 

The Peasant ands Prince. A Story of the French 
Revolution. gett Martineau. mo, pp. 210. 
Boards. Clase cs for Children.” Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

Prine, - of Elementary Algebra. By H. W. Ke 

wt ‘. Ginn & Co. 22 cents. s- 

Latine Exercises trom the Beginner’s Latin 
Book. By W. C. Collar, and M. G. Daniell. Paper. 
Ginn & Co. 22 cents. 


ECONOMI as raig BOOKS. 


Report Ry the Organizat of the 74 Eco- 
f iati BYR. R. T. Ely, Ph. D., Secretary. 
8v0o, ero. pn. Paper. American Economic Association. 





The or he tone of Distressed Labor Bek pS a B8mo, 
pp. 9. ©. 8, Burch Publishing Co, 





ion in a Western City. By A. Shaw. Ph.D. 
8vo, ye 106. —— American momic Associa- 
tion. Net, 75 


How to bg oe. y J. Rosalie Benton. mo, pp. 
425. S’Lothres & Oo. $1.50. 

Cusstn and Serving. By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. I6mo, 
pp. 52. Boards. Koberts Bros. 60 cents. 


LAW—ETIQUETTE. 

A Treatise on the Elements of Law. Designed as a 
Text. Book for Schools and Colleges, and nd-Book 
rw renee men and general readers. By J. RK. Lee, 

+ LL.B. 8Vvo, pp. Wagner Bros. $150. 


ecannd t Btiquette of New York. Rewritten and enlarged. 
I8mo. Gilt. D. Appleton & Co. $100. 


an © a of the Bentepattty to the Gas Supply. By 


James, Ph. D. 8vo, pp.76. Paper. American 
Economic Association. Net, 75 cents. 


The City Government of Philadelphia. By E. P. Al. 
linson, A.M., and B. Penrose, A. 8vo, pp. 72. Paper. 
Jobns Hopkins University Studies. 50 cents. 


Lee’s Chromatic Chart of Parliamentary Law 
Based on the works of Cushing, Robert, & Smith. By 
J.R. Lee. Leather. Wagner fros, 25 cents. 


FICTION. 


The Martyr of Golgotha. A Picture of Oriental Tradi- 
tion. oe the Spanish of E. P. Escrich. 2 vols., 
16mo. . 8. Gottsberger. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 


A Year Pe Eden. By Harriet W. Preston. 2mo. Rob- 
erts Bros. $1.50. 
ee Dodd; or, “ She hath done what she could.” By 
T. Cooke. 12mo, pp. 430. Ticknor &Co. $150. 
Sons and Daughters. By tie author of “ The Story of 
Margaret Kent.” 12mo, pp. 473. Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 
Agatha and the Shadow. i2mo. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 
Veronica and Other Friends. From the German of 
ooeaee Spyri. 16mo, pp. 268. Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Mabel Stanhope. By Kathleen O'Meara. i6mo, pp. 363. 
Roberts Bros. $1.25. 35 - 
The Golden Justice. By W. H. Sapam 16mo, pp. 393. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


By Woman’s Wit. By Mrs. Alexander. 16mo, pp. 255 
H. Holt & Co. Paper. 2cents. “ Leisure Hour Series,” 
cloth. $1.00. 
A stion of itl lémo. “No Name Series.” 
oberts Bros. 


The Serapion pl From the German of E. T. W. 
Hoffmann. mo, Vol. I. Bohn’s Standard Library. 
London. Net, $1.00. 

The Silent Workman. By C. Ross. l6mo, pp. 131. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 75 cents. 


She: A History of Adventure. By H.R. Haggard. 12mo, 
pp. a J. 5. Ogilvie & Co. Paper, 2% cents; cloth, 


Geogrey ‘seirting. P 4 - rs. L. Adams (Mrs. Laffan). 
l6mo, pp. 397. J. B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 25 cents; 
boards, 50 cents. 


That Other Person. By Mrs. A. Hunt. lémo, pp. 315. 
Paper. J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession. By G. B. Shaw. 2% cents. 

Britta. A Shetland Romance. By G. Temple. 25 cents. 


A Child of the Revolution. By the author of “ The 
Atelier du Lys.” 25 cents. 


A Strange Inheritance. By F. M. F. Skene. 2% cents. 
Locksley Hali Kn AY Years After, Ete. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. cen 
ie LIBRARY. 
Social Solutions. Edited by E. Howland. Part 12 l0c. 
The Son of His Father. By Mrs. Vlipnunt, 20 cents. 


The George-Hewitt Cam m. Compiled by L. F. 
Post and F. Cc. aa, oe cents _ d 


The Guilty River. By Wilkie Collins. 10 cents. 

By Woman’s Wit. By Mrs. Alexander. 20 cents. 
Doctor Cupid. By Rhoda Broughton. 2 cents. 

The World Went Very Well Then. By W. Besant. 2c. 
My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs. Forrester. 2 cents. 
Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester. 20 cents, 

I Have Lived and Loved. By Mrs. Forrester. 2cents. 
The Holy Rose. By W. Besant. 10 cents. 

Handy Andy. By S. Lover. 20 cents. 

My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. 20 cents. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. Two Parts. 40c. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 2 cents, 
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RELIGIOUS—P HILOSOPHICAL. 

The Self-Revelation of God. By S. Harris, D.D., L.L.D. 
8vo, pp. 570. C. Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Old Faiths in New Light. By Newman Smyth. Re 
vised Edition. 12mo, pp. 391. C. Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Episodes in Clerical and Parish Life. With other 
Sketches on Church Subjects Contributory to Chris- 
tian Unity. By W. Staunton, D.D. 12mo, pp. 246. E. 
& J.B. Young &Co. $1.50. 

Nataral Law in the ee World. By Henry 
Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Cheaper Edition. 16mo, 
pp. 414. J. Pott & Co. $1.00. 

Creation or Evolution? A Philosophical Inquiry. By 
George Ticknor Curtis. 12mo, pp, 564. I). Appleton 
&Co. $2.00. 

Some Problems of Philosophy. By Archibald Alex- 
oe 18mo, pp. 170. Gilt top. ©. Scribner's Sons. 

ASTROLOG Y—MAGIC. 


“Astrology Theologized.’’ 
of Astrology and Holy Writ. Being a Treatise upon 
the Influence of the Stars on man and on the art of 
ruling them by the Law of Grace: (Reprinted from 
the original of 1649.) Witha bg he on the 
true method of wey Holy ripture. By 
Anna B. Kingsford. 4to, pp. 121. London. Net, $3.70. 

The Astrologer’s Guide. Anima Astrologiz; or, a 
Guide for Astrologers. Being the one hundred and 
forty-six considerations of the famous Astrologer, 
Guido Bonatus, together with the choicest of Apho- 
risms of the seven Segments of Jerom Cardan, of Milan. 
Now first republished from a unique copy of the 
original edition, with notes and __- by W. C. 

e b 


E. Serjeant. 8vo, pp. 104. London. t, $2.65. 
The Mysteries of Magic. A Digest of the Writings of 
Eliphas Levi. 


With Biographical and Critical Essay. 
By A. E. Waite. 8vo, pp. 349. London. Net, $3.70. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price af which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
A.C. McCLturG & Co. (Successors to Jansen, McVlurg & Co.) 


Ask Your Bookseller for 
Take 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 
sede all other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a 
Serap Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed 

,and the simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never 
return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 
old-fashioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto been 
compelled to carry « bottle of mucilage, the breaking of 
which among one’s baggage is far from pleasant. T 
disagreeable risk is avo by the use of the Mark Twain 
Scrap Book. ae ‘ P 

The ungummed page Scrap Book is at times of no 
service wahatever fr paste or mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERALD. 

“No library is ommergee without a copy of the Bible, 

Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book.” 
HARPER’S MONTHLY. 

“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“It is a valuable book for ge hy the domestic atmos- 
phere, and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an 
assistant. It contains nothing that the most fastidious 

rson could object to, and is, to be frank and manly, the 
Best thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 


Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 
No Other. 





Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


419 and 121 William St., New York. | Works: Camden, N. J. 
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EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 








STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 











ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 


Fine Pornt, - - - ‘Nos. 333 444 232 
BusINnEss, - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broap Porst, - - Nos. 161 239 284 





For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
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GOOD BOOKS 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Miss Parloa’s New Cook-Book. 


A guide to Marketing and Cooking. Miss Parloa is well 
known as a thoroughly practical cook anda popular 
lecturer on the gastronomic art. With Illustrations. 
l vol., 12mo, cloth, black and gilt, $1.50; kitchen edi- 
tion, with water-proof cloth plain stamped, $1.50. 


Dickens's Child’s History of England. 

Holiday Edition, with 100 fine illustrations, by De Neu. 
ville, Emile Bayard, F. Lix, and others. 1 vol., 8vo, 
chromo board covers, $1.75. The most elegant edition 
of this popular work ever produced in Europe or 
America. 


Carlyle’s Complete Works. 


Sterling Edition. The first complete edition ever issued 
in America ata popular price. It is printed from new 
plates, at the celebrated University Press, on fine 
jaid paper, and is illustrated with original etchings, 
photo.etchings, and wood-cuts. THIS EDITION IS 
IN EVERY WAY THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, - - - - - $35.00 

2 vols., crown 8vo, half calf, marbled edges, - ~ 75.00 

20 vols., crown 8vo, half morocco, marbled edges, 75.00 
Mary Stuart. 


A Concise and interesting narrative of the life of this 
celebrated woman, by ROSALIE KAUFMAN, abridged 
from Agnes Strickland’s “History of the Queens of 
Scotland.” Fully illustrated with fine wood engrav- 
ings. 1 Vvol., 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Shelley's Complete Poetical Works. 

The text carefully revised, with Notes and a Memoir, by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL RossETTI. This special LimITED 
EDITION consists of FIFTY COPIES, each copy num. 
bered. 3% vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, and illustrated 
with a frontispiece on India paper, $18.00. 

“ This will in future be the edition of ‘the imperishable 
poems.’ ”’ 


The Boys of ’61; 

Or, Four YEARS OF FIGHTING. A record of personal 
observation with the Army and Navy, from the Battle 
of Bull Run to the fall of Richmond. By CHARLEs 
CARLETON CorFriy. With many illustrations. 1 vol., 
8vo, chromc-lithograph covers, $1.75, 


Precious Stones and Gems, 

Their history and distinguishing characteristics, by 
EpwIin W. STREETER, F.R.G.S. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, uncut, $3.75. Only 200 copies of this work were 
printed in London for the American market, and 
with its beautifully colored plates, it is a work of the 

importance to every dealer and connoisseur in 
precious stones, resembling in this respect the 


Pattern Book for Jewellers, Goldsmiths, and 
Silversmitbs. 

Shipped to us, WITHOUT ORDERS, to supply the American 
market. To avoid the TROUBLE AND EXPENSE AT- 
TENDING A RE-SHIPMENT, we have decided to offer 
them at the NOMINAL PRICE OF $7.50 (reduced from 
$15.00) RATHER THAN RETURN THEM. 

Probably we shall be able to fill EARLY ORDERS ONLY, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





D. Lothrop & Co.’s New Books. 


Dame Heraldry. 
Buy. 8. W. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
he history, genealogy and romance of Heraldry, woven 
ne on and tnd of set with accurate color-plates of 
ts-of-arms and o _ heraldic designs which enhance 
the charm of t 


The Midnight rag The Tsar and the Nibilist. 

Adventures a Observations in weve. Sweden and 

| y Rev. J. M. eemiat, LL Very finely 
crater extra cloth, 

a Nihilist who has seen t -> sheets says: “It 
is the fairest and fullest account of Nihilism in the same 
space in the English language.” And a loyalist Russian 
ove Ay J It must ave been written by a person long resi- 

ent 


Real Fairy 1 Folks, 


By Lucy J. Rip 


text which they prettily illustrate. 


Little Fishers : and Their Nets. 
By Pansy. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 1 ren 

e tu her style and grace, PANSY introduces a bem meer 
winning girl, and atrue, manly boy, with whose prese’ 
we are at once captivated, and these two by their ingen 
ity and careful, well-laid plans, transform an uninviting 
dwelling intoa place so truly home that its inmates are 
made to understand the worth of the term—are caught in 
| pl meshes of the nets these little fishers have so adroit- 

y set. 


What People Live By. 


From the Russian of A. 3 LEO TOLsTO!. by 
Mrs. ALINE DELANO. 83 pages, 8vo, illustrated, oot, 
Written in this popular author’s most charming style, 
there is, running through this interesting story, a clear, 
comprehensive analysis of ‘“ what people live by,” whose 
truth will suggest itself even to the indifferent reader. 


The Last Penacook. 


A Tale of Provincial Times. By ABEL B. BERRY. lémo, 
illustrated, $1.00. 


eA New England Idyl. 
By BELLE C. GREENE. nena of “A New England Con- 
science.” 16mo, $1.00. 
A charming story of home life. 


Christmas Eve and Easter Day,and Other Poems. 

By ROBERT BROWNING. Edited with Notes and ee 
duction by HELorse E. Hersey. Preface by W. J. 
ROLFE. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Common Sense Science. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, 

he fine taste and keen inte _™ insight of the 
author are well-shown in the twenty-eight papers that 
make up this book, which treat of such subjects as, 
“Second Nature,” “ Attainable Ideals,” “The Balance of 
Nature,” “ Home Life,” etc., and will be found most de- 
lightful reading. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. J. RotFre. Vellum, gilt top, rough "edges, $150; 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

Each sonnet occupies a page and has a red initial let- 
ter. The edition derives t value from the accu 

of thetext. Tosay that it has been prepared by Mr. R 

is to say that it is as near perfection as we shall ever get. 


Short Stories from the Dictionary. 
By ARTHUR GILMAN. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

The guthor sate io many Saterees stories and develops 
important h races words through 
classic Fy and ancient events, in by languages, 
from. their primal origin to their present form in ourown 
Throw 


dates Sy the Year with the Poets. 
OscaR FAY ADAMS. Complete in vols. Vel. 
cloth, $9.00. 


W brea 


(DECEMBER, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY) of Tenover THE 
THE YEAR WITH THE POETS. 3 vols.in a box. Cloth, 
ain. rad half cloth, extra, $3.00; half morocco, or 

’ f, 94.50 ; ; full calf, $9.00. 


D. Loturop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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